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THE SEA OF CORTEZ by Sunet Staff. Explores 
the Gulf of California, Baja California, and 
Mexico's Mainland Coast, Fine illustrations- 
Advance price $9.95 until Dec. 31st, thereafter 
SI 3.50. 

ART TREASURES IN THE WEST by Sunset Staff. 

Descriptions and discussions of pointings, sculp- 
tures and artists displayed in Western museums 
and public places. Hardcover $11,75. 

THE COLORFUL BUTTERFIELD OVERLAND STAGE 
by Richard Pourade and Marjorie Reed. With 20 
srage coach pointings by Miss Reed, the text 
concentrates on the Fort Yuma to San Francisco 
run of the tough Butterfield route. Album For- 
mat, heavy art paper, $6.75. 

IT ALL HAPPENED IN TOMBSTONE by John 
Clum. Eye-witness account of famous gun battle 
between Earps, Doc HoNiday and the Clantons 
and McLaurys by publisher of Tombstone 

Epitaph. Margin notes by John Gilchriese, 
Hardcover, 45 pages, $4.00. 

DESERT GEM TRAILS by Mary Fiances Strong. 

Field guide to gems and minerals of the Mo- 
have ond Colorodo deserts and adjacent areas. 
Paperback, $2.00 

GOLD IN THE SUN by Richard Pourade. Fifth in 
series of historical books about Southern Cali- 
fornia. Covers Salton Sea, reclamation of Im- 
perial Valley and gem mining in San Diego and 
Riverside counties. Large format, beautiful color 
illustrations. $9.50. 

THE SILVER DONS by Richard Polrade recounts 
the wresting of the Franciscan Missionary land 
by Spanish Dons and then lost to them by 
American pioneers. Covers Mormon Battlion and 
filibusters and wor in Baja California. Beauti- 
fully Illustrated. $9.50, 

THE GLORY YEARS by Richard Pourade covers 
the early boom period of Southern California 
when San Diego's population exploded, then 
collapsed overnight. Beautifully illustrated. Port 
of above series. S-9.50. 

BOOT HILL by Lambert Florin, Sixth in his series 
of Western ghost town books. Dramatic photos 
with epitaphs ond true tales out of the tragic, 
comic and scandalous West. Large format. 
SI 2.95. 

GHOST TOWNS AND MINING CAMPS OF CALI- 
FORNIA by Remi Nadeau. The only good, hard- 
cover book on the California ghost towns. We 
recommend it highly. $5.9.5. 

OLD FORTS OF THE FAR WEST by Herbert Hart. 

Maps are included with remarkably lively and 
accurate accounts of Western forts back to Civil 
War times: This volume covers the Southwest. 
La roe format, good photos. $12,95. 

HUNTING LOST MINES BY HELICOPTER by Erie 
Stanley Gardner, As fascinating as one of his 
Perry Mason mysteries, the author takes you 
into Arizona's Superstition Mountains looking 
for the Lost Dutchman mine and into the Trigo 
Mountains in search of Nummel's lost bonanza. 
Hardcover, color photos, $7.50, 

WARRIORS OF THE COLORADO by Jack Forbes. 

Covers all Indian tribes of the Colorado River 
and is especially recommended to readers pur- 
suing the early history of Southern California 
and Arizona. Illustrated with historic photos. 
$5.95. 

STANDING UP COUNTRY by C. Gregory Cromp- 
ton. Best book ever written about Ufoh-Arizona 
canyon country. Superb "color. $15. 
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DESERT PLANTS AND PEOPLE by Sam Hicks. Tells 

how primitive desert dwellers find sustenance, 
shelter, beverages and healing medicines in 
nature. Hardcover. $5.95. 

ON DESERT TRAILS by Randall Henderson, foun- 
der and publisher af Desert Magazine for 23 
years. One of the first good writers to reveal 
the beauty of the. mysterious desert areas. Hen- 
derson's experiences, combined with his com- 
ments on the desert of yesterday and today, 
make this a MUST for those who really want 
ot understand the desert. 375 pages, illustrated. 
Hardcover. $5.00. 

JEEP TRAILS TO COLORADO GHOST TOWNS by 
Robert L. Brown. An illustrated, detailed, infor- 
mal history of life in the mining camps deep in 
Colorado Rockies. Fifty-eight towns are Included 
the almost inaccessible mountain fastness of the 
as examples of the vigorous struggle for exist- 
ence in the mining camps of the West. 239 
pages, illustrated, end sheet map. Hardcover. 
$5.50. 

J. ROSS BROWN: Confidential Agent in Old 
California, Satirical observations and rare ad- 
ventures of this 19th-century writer produce 
lively fodder for history buffs. Hardcover, 218 
pages. $5.95-. 

REMNANTS OF THE OLD WEST by Harriett 
Farnsworlh. The old West's last Irving characters 
were interviewed by this author and the hook 
is filled with never-before published tidbits that 
deserve recording. An attractive book that makes 
a surprisingly inexpensive and worthwhile gift. 
Hardcover. S2.95. 

DESERT ANIMALS IN JOSHUA TREE NATIONAL 
MONUMENT by Miller and Stebbins. Excellent 
book and first of its kind with thorough text 
and good illustrations. Color plates. $10. 

GHOST TOWN TREASURES by Lambert Florin. 

Fifth in a series of ghost town books by the 
best ghost town writer ond photographer of 
them all. Large format. $12.95. 

TREASURY OF FRONTIER RELICS by Us Beitz. A 

collectors guide to western frontier relics with 
descriptions, uses and prices. Hardcover. $6.95. 



ROCK PAINTINGS OF THE CHUMASH by Camp- 
bell Grant. The only definitive work relative to 
Indian pictographs in the Santa Barbara region. 
Beautifully illustrated in color ond interesting, 
informative text. 163 pages, hardcover. $10. 

HILTON PAINTS THE DESERT by John Hilton. 

Collection of 12, 16x19 inch Hilton prints ade- 
quate for framing, or bound in plastic cover 
tied with leather thongs for viewing. Interesting 
text explains Hilton's painting technique. State 
whether bound or unbound. $65. 

LOST DESERT BONANZAS by Eugone Conrotto. 

Brief resumes of lost mine articles printed in 
back issues of DESERT Magazine, by a former 
editor. Hardcover, 276 pages, $6.75. 

ERNIE PYLE'S SOUTHWEST. A collection of 

Ernie's timeless word pictures describing his 
wanders through the Southwest. Hardcover. 
$5.00. 

RARE MAP REPRODUCTIONS from the year 1886. 

Series I includes three mops, Arizona, California 
and Nevada. Series II includes New Mexico, 
Utah and Colorado. Reproduced on fine paper. 
They show old towns, mines, springs and trails 
now extinct. Each set of three, $3.75. Be sure to 
state series number with order. 

BOTTLE COLLECTOR'S BOOK by Pat and Bob 

Ferraro, Gives history, descriptions and price 
lists. Profusely illustrated, 107 -pages. Paper- 
back, $3.00. 

EARLY USES OF CALIFORNIA PLANTS by Edward 
K, Balls. Tells how native Indians used plants 
for subsistence. Checklist contains both popular 
and scientific names. J 1.75. 

PIMAS, DEAD PADRES AND GOLD by Paul V. 
Lease. The author provides fodder to the idea 
that the Black Robes hid amazing amounts of 
treasure in Pimerio, which is now Arizona. 
Paperback. S3. 

COOKING AND CAMPING ON THE DESERT by 

Choral Pepper. Also useful in your own back 
yard, Contains chapter by Jack Pepper on driv- 
ing and surviving in back country. Recipes are 
named for ghost towns ond lost mines and sug- 
gest places to go and things to do. Hardcover. 
$3.95. 

SONORA SKETCHBOOK by John Hilton. Revised 
edition. Artist Hilton writes of his years of resi- 
dent in Alamos, the ancient silver capital of Son- 
ora, Mexico. Interesting, colorfully written. 
Hardcover, $5.95. 

THE ANCIENT PAST OF MEXICO by Alma Reed. 

Art and architecture of pre-Conquest civilizations 
with up-to-date archeological information. Well- 
illustrated and written with easy-to-read style. 
$7.50. 

EXPLORATIONS IN LOWER CALIFORNIA by 
Browne and Murray. Spencer Murray has com- 
pared Baja California landmarks of today with 
those sketched and described by writer J. Ross 
Browne in 1866. Limited to 1000 copies. $8.95. 

HOW TO RETIRE IN MEXICO an $2.47 □ Day by 
Eugene Woods. Presents an enticing pre-retire- 
ment plan that's workable, Also, good travel in- 
formation. Paperback, 95c. 

BAJA CALIFORNIA OVERLAND by L. Burr Belden. 

Practical guide to Lower California as for as La 
Paz by auto with material gleaned from exten- 
sion study trip sponsored by Univ. of Calif, In- 
cludes things to see and accommodations. Paper- 
back. $1.95. 
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Los Angeles County Fair at Pomona, Sept. 16 through Oct. 2; Julian 
Apple Days, Oct. 8-9; San Diego County Rock Hound Gemboree at Scot- 
tish Rite Masonic Memorial Temple, 1895 Camino Del Rio, San Diego, 
15-16; Tombstone, Arizona's Helldorado Days, 21-23. Semi-annual 
staging of the largest collection of hand weaponry from the olden days 
to the present, Yuma, Arizona. Check with Chamber of Commerce for 
dates. National speed trials by individual racers and car manufacturers 
at the Bonneville Salt Flats, Utah, entire month of October. Pullman 
Campers, Inc. Outing, Grade Valley, Las Padres National Forest, 17 
miles S. W. of Lake of the Woods, off U. S. 99, Oct. 29 & 30. 

EDITOR'S NOTE: Some dates ore subject to change. If you plan a trip to attend 
a specific event, we suggest checking first with the local Chamber of Commerce. 

EVENTS DEADLINE: Information relative to forthcoming events in the West must be 
received TWO MONTHS prior to the event. Address envelopes to Events Editor, 
Desert Mcgaiine, Pnlm Desert, California 92260. 
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HISTORY OF THE SIERRA NEVADA by Farqu 
har. Discovery, exploration, mining, recrea- 
tion. Top seller. $1 0.00 
CLOSE UPS OF THE HIGH SIERRA by N. Clyde. 
Mountaineering by eminent mountaineer. 
Autographed, Cloth, $10,00. Paper, $1.50 

CITY MAKERS by Remi Nadeau. New print- 
ing of story of So. Calif, 's first boom. $6.50 
STORY OF INYO by W. A. Chalfant. Fifth 
printing of authentic history of Owens Val- 
ley and Inyo County. How L.A. got its 
water. $5.95 
INYO 1866-1966. Inyo Co. Centennial Book. 
Many good articles. Cloth $5.95 paper $2.95 
WESTERNERS BRAND BOOK NO. 11. Few 
copies left of popular deserts edition. Na- 
deau, Murbarger, Leodabrand, Edwards. 
Bslden. $30.00 
WESTERNERS BRAND BOOK NO. 15. More 
valuable Americana. Myrick, Edwards, Hafen, 
Whselock and others. $20.00 
PATHWAY IN THE SKY by Hoi Roth. Story of 
John Muir Trail, Many pictures. $8.50 
BOTTLE BOOKS!! Too many ro list. Write for 
complete list and other information. 
GHOSTS OF THE ADOBE WALLS by Nell Mur- 
barger. Chronicles of Arizona, Very popular. 
Autographed. $7,50 

Many others. WrUe for complete list. 
Postage prepaid on „rden oi\r $5.00 if 
payment enclosed with order , In Calif, 
pleas i' add 4% sales lax. 

PINON BOOK STORE 

206 No. Main St., Bishop, Calif. 935 U 
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LOOKING FOR A 
CHRISTMAS GIFT? 

Cooking and 
Camping on the 
Desert 

by Choral Pepper 
with a chapter on 

Driving and Surviving 

on the Desert 
by Jack Pepper 

"Cooking and Camping on the Desert is 
more than fust a book on preparing for a 
desert outing or making meals that will 
appeal while in camp. This book is a brief 
manual on how to survive in the cfesert . . . 
the book is a must far anyone making a 
trip to the desert, whether it is his first or 
frfthieth. BILL HILTON, Santo Barbora News- 
Press. 

ONLY $3.95 

Plus 25 cents mailing charges, California 
addresses add 16 cents tax. Send check or 
money order to Desert Magazine, 
Polm Desert, Calif. 92260 
AUTOGRAPHED COPIES ON REQUEST 




DI1SERT PLANTS AND PEOPLE 

By Sam Hicks 

DESERT readers have been anticipa- 
ting this book, as much of the material 
was included in the author's column. 
Desert Dispensary, which ran for two 
years in the magazine. Now, together 
with a wealth of fresh material, it has all 
been pulled together to produce the only 
hardcover and authentic book of its 
kind. 

Not even pretending to be a botanist, 
Mr. Hicks sets forth in layman's lan- 
guage the fascinating lore of natural herbs 
and shrubs used for healing, foods, bev- 
erages, medicinal remedies, and utilitarian 
purposes as described to him by the primi- 
tive peoples of the Southwest. 

For years Sam Hicks has managed the 
Erie Stanley Gardner ranch and has tra- 
veled with the famous author and adven- 
turer into b.uk country areas. Naturally 
gregarious and with an especial rapport 
for people who live close to the land, 
Mr. Hicks has had many opportunities 
to sit around camp fires and visit in their 
native habitats with the people about 
whom he writes. This reviewer has per- 
sonally witnessed their great affection for 
him and their willingness to share with 
him the mysterious wonders of their race 
and lore. 

In a foreword to the book, Eric Stan- 
ley Gardner writes, "I think this is an 
important book." Those who read it will 
agree. Well -illustrated with photo- 
graphs, 75 pages of text, $5.95. 



THE YOSEMITE STORY 
By hhtrrU't li. Huntington 

Along with a technical description of 
the geological history of the Sierra Ne- 
vada with special reference to the Yo- 
semite Valley and National Park, this ex- 
cellent, large-format volume presents the 
reader with an exciting travelogue that 
will fill him with awe for the region's 
natural magnificence. Beautifully illu- 
strated with black and white photos, the 
book is slanted toward young adults, but 
all will enjoy it, especially those who have 
vacationed, or intend to visit Yosemite. 
Hardcover, 9o pages, S3. 50. 



Books reviewed may be ordered 
from the DESERT Magazine Book 
Order Department, Palm Desert, 
California 92260, Please include 
25c for handling. California resi- 
dents must add 4% sales tax. 
Enclose payment with order. 



VISITING AMERICAN CAVES 
By Howard Sloan and Wnssell Gnrnee 

Endorsed by the National Speleologi- 
cal Society, this is a travel book of caves. 
Including practical information such as 
locations, directions, descriptions, history, 
hours and seasons open, rates, and facil- 
ities for camping and dining nearby, the 
book covers the entire United States and 
is highly recommended for those who 
can't pass by a cave. 

in addition to the above, there is a 
glossary of cave terms and a complete 
picture and word description of all types 
of caves: limestone, sea caves, gypsum 
caves, ice caves, lava caves and informa- 
tion about stalactites, stalagmites, cave 
pearls and a lot of other exciting things 
that happen underground. Hardcover, 
246 pages, $4.95. 



THE COLORFUL BUTTERFIELD 
OVERLAND STAGE 



forte , 

Text by Richard Pourade 

"Remember, boys, nothing on God's 
earth must stop the United States mail," 
John Butterfield told his drivers when 
he started the Butterfield Overland Stage 
in 1858. And during the five dramatic 
years the stages sped night and day to 
and from San Francisco and St, Louis, 
nothing did —despite Indian attacks, 
roving bands of killer-bandits, rugged 
mountains and wind swept deserts where 
water was more valuable than gold. 

Marjorie Reed, noted as a painter of 
scenes of the stage coach days in Cali- 
fornia, spent several years researching 
and tracing the route of the Butterfield 
Stage from San Francisco to Ft. Yuma 
on the Colorado River, the worst stretch 
of the Butterfield Trail. It took 150 
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A PICK FOR '66 FROM TH^ BEST IN FULL COLOR 
M WESTERN CHRISTMAS CARDS 
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JlSilenl (Hint -May the Peace aodHapp. F^^H Sleiihbells in Ihe S: 
ness Dt the Christmas Season abide with I mas and Happy New 

you all the Year by An FitiSimmons I 1 P. Thomas 

BEST QUALITY ART: [Kese art ttnnmtAn CMisftrSs- wg^trfctttgi Win Ml 
new destens since last year Heavy, re»twed enamel paoer toids To make a rich card, auuroi 5 x t 
Del, -ne white envelopes eilras included We can print your name, nr (nana or BOTH in retMo match 
^re-tinr- C .1 r cj -s sent safely io our ear Inside Strong Hoi tartoo Our time testi'd wars and experienced 
sta'l oiler ?4 hour slnprnnr; til Christmas Out r.alalor ot western stationery notes, pnots. FRfl with 
eve-y order It's Ion to hoy Irorn the leanm' Tree' 

HOW TO ORDER; Fill m qoantity ol each card you want in bo» below iilostiahon Cards may 
be issorted at no e*tra cost Order all ot one kind or as many n[ each as desired Circle- total quantity 
and cosl oo price list Canada residents please remit in US dollar valne Colorado residents add 3% 
sales tttt You may order by letter or I il I out coupon and mail this eolire pase with cash, check or mooey 
order to The Leaoin' Tree Thank yoo kindly 

w« LEANIN'i TREE kanch 



Box 1500 ■ Boulder • Colorado ■ 80302 



Visitme Hours Ses'l WtSKS »l Chr.st 
mas and Happy New Year Irum our out 
lit to yours 1 try tack N. Swaason 



WHY NOT HAVE YOUR BRAND IMPRINTED? 



Add the personal touch (of ]96li Let os mini yoor own ranch brand Dn yuur cards at our low. low price 1 
We Will tneo seed yoo FRF1 the line BUfraytrrj ol yoor hrand. individually mounted on wood tor handy 
i-wdav use Usual cost ot tins rnonnled plale is jA IB. hot it s yoors FRjE wilhynur order 



BEAUTIFUL COLOR AT SAME LOW PRICES 



TOTAL DtlANiny 
WITHOUT NAME 
WITH NAME OB BRAND 



12' 25 M 7i 10 150 200 300 sIJO 
g:tJO 3.7 5 7.45 1CK 95 133 5 20 45 26 95 39 75 64 95 
S2S5 4 95 3.95 12 95 15.95 23.25 29.95 44.25 71 45 



MTH NAME A ND BR AND S3.95 5.95 9.95 13.95 16.95 2J.25 30.95 45.25 72.45 

NAMES TO BE PRINTED 
ON CHRISTMAS CARDS- 
'DRAW BRAND IN MARGIN! 
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Ttte., St.. or Box No. . 



MONEY BACK GUARANTEE AND POSTAGE FREE FROM THE LEANIN' TREE... OUR 17th YEAR 



Richard F. Pourade — Author Marjorie Reed — Artist 

8V2 x 11 Album Format'Heavy Art Paper»4-Color Dust Jacket«48 Pages 

"The Colorful Butterfield Stage" reproduces 20 stage coach paintings by 
Marjorie Reed Creese, world famous painter of horses and stage coaches. 
Text is by Richard F, Pourade, Editor-Emeritus of the San Diego Union and 
author of five volumes on the history of the San Diego area. He has person- 
ally traveled much of the route and brings vividly to life the story of the But- 
terfield Stage line and its starring rale in one of the most dramatic chapters 
in the westward expansion of the United States, First Printing: August, 1966. 
$6.75 (plus 27 cents tax for California residents.) 

Other Popular BEST-WEST Publications 

SONORA SKETCHBOOK by John W. Hilton. A revised edition of one of the 
most popular books ever published about Mexico's Sonora by one of the 
West's best known artist-authors. A delightful collection of short and tall 
tales about colorful individuals of Sonora. 

$5.95 (plus 24 cents tax for California addresses.) 
LOST DESERT BONANZAS by Eugene Conrotto. A compilation of a quarter 
of a century of lost mine facts and maps from the pages of Desert Magazine. 

$6.50 (plus 26 cents state tax for California addresses.) 
BROOMS OF MEXICO by Alvin Gordon. Delightful free-verse by one who 
has spent a quarter of a century in Mexico. Author of "Our Son Pablo" 
and "Inherit the Earth." More than 50 water colors by the fascinating 
Arizona artist Ted De Grazia. 48 heavy art pages. 

$6.75 (plus 27 cents tax for California addresses.) 
PHOTO ALBUM OF YESTERDAY'S SOUTHWEST compiled by Charles 
Shelton. Covering the period from 1862 to 1910 this simulated embossed 
black leather 9 x 12 188 page volume contains one of the finest collection 
of historical photographs ever collected. An excellent gift for anyone. 

$15.00 (plus 60 cents tax for California addresses.) 
POWER BOATING THE WEST COAST OF MEXICO by Spencer Murray and 
Ralph Poole. The only published guidebook for power-boaters who want to 
cruise the west coast of Mexico from the head of the Gulf of California south- 
ward to Puerto Vallarta. Describes in detail route of sail, ports, accommoda- 
tions, supplies and all other needed information. 

$6.75 (plus 27 cents tax for California addresses.) 
CRUISING THE SEA OF CORTEZ by Spencer Murray. Modern-day adventure 
in a 25-foot power cruiser down the Lower California side of the Gulf of Mexi- 
co. Includes maps and complete information for boaters. 

$6.75 (plus 27 cents state tax for California adresses.) 
PUEBLO OF THE HEARTS by John Upton Terrell. The story of a small Opata 
Indian village in Sonora. Mexico and its brief moment in history as an impor- 
tant outpost in the exploration of the American Southwest. The author is a 
leading research historian of the West. 

$6.00 (plus 24 cents tax for California addresses.) 
NAVAJO RUGS— PAST, PRESENT & FUTURE by Gilbert S. Maxwell. A his 
torical review and guide by one of America's top authorities on Navajo 
weaving. $2.00 (plus 8 cents tax for California addresses.) 
ERNIE PYLE'S SOUTHWEST, illustrated by Bob Bates with annotation by Ed 
Ainsworth. A collection of more than 50 columns by the late Ernie Pyle. 

$5.00 (plus 20 cents state tax for California addresses.) 
THREE PATHS ALONG A RIVER by Tom Hudson. A history of Indian, Span- 
ish and American cultures and conflicts along the San Luis Rey River of San 
Diego County in southwestern California. A former newspaper publisher, 
Tom Hudson spent years gathering the material and presents it in vivid 
form. $6.00 (plus 24 cents tax for California addresses.) 

Send orders for the above listed books to: 

Best-West Publications 

P. 0. Box 757 Palm Desert, California 92260 



BOOKS 

hours to cover the 740 miles of this 
section. 

Twenty of her oil paintings from the 
collection of James S. Copley have been 
reproduced in excellent color with ac- 
companying text by Richard Pourade, 
well known western historian. The artist's 
paintings and Pouradc's vivid descrip- 
tions make the reader feel he is actually 
a passenger on one of the stages and is 
reliving the adventures of 100 years ago. 
Whether for an Easterner or a Westerner 
this book is highly recommended as an 
addition to your library or as a beautiful 
gift. Hardcover Sl/ 2 x 1 1 Album format, 
heavy art paper, 48 pages. 56.75. 

HERE IS NEVADA 

By Eff'te Monet Mack and 
Byrd Wall Sawyer 

Nevada is truly a land of contrasts. 
Not only geological and physical but 
also of moods and views. To some it is 
the Broadway of Las Vegas and Reno, to 
others the only state where gambling is 
a legal privilege — these are the publi- 
cized attractions. But Nevada is also a 
state of unlimited opportunities for those 
who believe in their individual abilities 
and destinies. Although the seventh 
largest state in the Union, it is one of the 
least populated states. Of its 70.273,280 
acres, only 8,742.452 arc privately 
owned. 

Admitted to the Union in 1864 as 
The Silver State, Nevada poured mil- 
lions into the North which contributed 
toward its victory in the Civil War. The 
history of Nevada is more fascinating 
than any fiction. Today's tourists who 
are not blinded by Las Vegas and Reno 
can spend weeks exploring its ghost 
towns, mines and scenic attractions, and 
then only scratch the surface. 

At long last a complete picture of Ne- 
vada has been written and compiled by 
two authors who have lived all their 
lives in Nevada and know it from north 
to south. Although Here is Nevada is 
a school text book, it is fascinating read- 
ing and the only publication that com- 
pletely covers Nevada from its first 
settler to the present day. The 8x11 
hardcover, 310-page volume contains 
hundreds of black and white and color 
photographs of early and modern Ne- 
vada. The appendix includes a list of 
every worthwhile book written about 
Nevada. The only way to really know 
Nevada is to have lived there 50 years 
or else own "Here Is Nevada." 512.50. 
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Where the desert 
meets the sea: 
A land of beauty 
and adventure... c 
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NAVAHO NEIGHBORS 

By rranc johnson Newcomb 

Although this reviewer gets a little 
tired of books on the Navahos because 
there is so little new to write about them, 
Mr;;. Newcomb has even surpassed her 
other books with this one. Writing about 
personal dealings with the Navahos who 
lived near and traded at the Blue Mesa 
trading post operated by her husband, 
she tells her fascinating stories with a 
directness lacking among many writers of 
Indian tales. 

One chapter is about Hosteen Beaal 
and his E.S.P. This gentleman, a medi- 
cine man, demonstrated his talent for 
tracing lost articles and people so con- 
sistently that even skeptics became be- 
lievers. Before retiring, he earned a 
government reward for tracing an escaped 
criminal by means of his unusual powers. 
He died at age 104! 

Having come to the reservation as a 
teacher in L912, Mrs. Newcomb spent 
more than 30 years of her life there, 
Navahos of all ages trusted and befriend- 
ed her during this time, sharing tribal 
secrets with-held from other white peo- 
ple. In this book she writes of a lost 
gold mine on the reservation, of how an 
Indian lady unloaded a fat husband by 
covering the entrance to her hogan with 
two planks and leaving a space too 
slight for him to enter, and a number of 
other incidents which altogether make 
an unforgettable book. Hardcover, 236 
pages, $V9V 

PEOPLE OF MEXICO 

By Joseph IF. /\ Stoppelman 

Although a great many books have 
been written on the history, government 
and past and present culture of Mexico 
there are few books written about the 
people of Mexico. A Netherlands news- 
United State/ citizen in 1946, Stoppel- 
man has traveled extensively in Mexico 
and in his book attempts to show Mexi- 
cans from all walks of life as individuals 
rather than the photographic objects of 
United States tourists. In addition he 
discusses the plight of the Indians and 
impoverished economic advancement of 
Mexico, Hardcover, 69 photographs, 211 
pages. $6.95. 

INYO 1866-1966 

To celebrate California Inyo County's 
centennial anniversary, its Board of Su- 
pervisors have produced one of the most 
interesting and attractive books of this 



Just south of California and Arizona lies a vast 
uxpanse of wilderness desert and Mediterranean- 
like water known as the Sea of Coriez. Tills fas- 
cinating area (including the Gulf of California, 
Baja California, and the adjoining coast of Mex- 
ico), as yet undisturbed by tourist traffic and full 
of opportunities for desert travel and discovery, is 
comprehensively described in a beautiful pictorial 
volume from Sunset, This book tells how you can 
explore 600 miles of isolated desert, sea, beaches, 
and islands; tells when and where to sec desert 
color and wildlife at its best; tells how you can 
enjoy the wonderful outdoor sports opportunities 
of this region. 

Fifteen big chapters cover (he individual regions 
of the Cortez, and tell of the travel adventures 
unique to each area. And there arc 6 information- 
filled appendixes: How to gel there, where to 
stay, the fishes of the Sea of Coriez fil lust rations 
and facts on more than 100 fish), special tackle 
techniques, a boat cruising guide (offering safe 
courses for small boats), plus bibliography, index. 
Here are thousands of facts and many hundreds 
of vivid illustrations — in a beautiful, color-filled 
hook yott will treasure for years. 



SEA 0FC0RTEZ 

A new SWkt book 

• 284large8V 3 "x 1 1 " pages 

• 36 pages of varnished full color 
plates 

• More than 450 additional duo- 
tone photos, maps, drawings, and 
technical fish illustrations 

• Printed on quality coated paper 
and gift-bound in lifetime Kivar 

• Special advance price only $9.95 

Iregulor price offer 31 , 1 966: SI t .75) 

Order this magnificent book now 
— no risk, book may be returned 
without cost after two weeks. 



SEE YOUR FAVORITE DEALER OR SEND THIS COUPON 



[ LANE MAGAZINE & BOOK. COMPANY, Dept. D, Menlo Park, Calif. 9402s 

| Q Please send at once conies of "Hie Sea □ Save money. If you enclose payment, mibJisncr 

j of Cone/. Dill me ai only 19.95 (plus postasc 
j anil packing when shipped. I will remit within 
rwo weeks or return hook anil owe nothing. 



Rc-ltim privilege is Kiiar- 



edition bound in gold- 
stamped library buck- 
ram, at SI?. SO. 



NAME 

ADDRESS. 



CITY. 



STATE . 



pays mailing charge, 
anteed. 

Amount enclosed S 

(Calif, residents please add 4% lai) 



Zl P_ 
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SI X STILL Survival Kit 



HEAT 




SOIL 



DROPS 



HOW IT WORKS 



NEW PROCESS PRODUCES 1 TO 2 
QUARTS OF PURE WATER DAILY 
IN DRIEST DESERT 

A Reusable kit for Survival and a 
Fascinating Experiment for the Young 
Scientist. Easy to install and operate. 

Complete Kit $2.49 

Send Check or Money Order plus 25c postage to: 

DESERT MAGAZINE 

Palm Desert, California 92260 
California residents add 10c sales tax. 




An 

absorbing look 
behind the 
tombstones of 
the Old West 



BOOTHILL 



ORDER NOW- 
SAVE $2.45 



By LAMBERT FLORIN 



They died with their boots on, giving the 
name ' Boothill" la cemeteries of mining 
camps and boom towns of the Old West. 
With his camera and lively curiosity, Lam- 
bert Florin revisits these ghosts of the past 
to bring you photographic elegies, chiseled 
epitaphs and true tales out of church yards 
and less hallowed ground. 

Here's your chance to learn stories be 
hind tombstones with such cryptic reminders 
as "Here Lies Lester Moore/4 slugs from a 
44 /No Les No Mare" . , . and "Haine 
Hamt" . . , and hundreds of other graves, 
some famous, some merely curious. Florin 
covers relics from Arizona to Alaska in 
more than 200 salon-quality photos, and 
lively text with all the humor, human interest 
and plain gore that colored the lives and 



Superior Publishing Co., P.O. Box 1710, 
Seattle, Wash. 981 U 



deaths of outlaw, miner, foncy lady, saint 
and sinner. 

Big BV,!ill pages, richly printed by let- 
terpress from copper halftones. Sturdy bind- 
ing, colorful jacket. This volume is a true 
collector's item. Reserve copies now for you 
and your friends, at pre-publication savings 
price. . . . $10.50. ($12.95 after publica- 
tion, Oct, 31, 19661. 

Send for free catalog on other Superior 
picture • histories, including Florin's five- 
volume Ghost Town series. 



ill 



uperior 

P. O. Box 1710 • Seattle, Wash. 981 1 1 

At your bunk) fare, or mail coup mi 



for me at 
" after 



Name 



Reserve i 
$ I 0.50 pre-publication price 
Oct. 31, 1966) and send when ready. 

Send free brochure on other Super 

icr picture-histories. 

□ Check enclosed; 
ship postpaid 



Street. 



Cify_ 



Q Bill me when books 
are shipped 



_Zip_ 



BOOKS 



kind wc have yet to see. Presenting an 
accurate and vivid history, local artists, 
writers and citizens have been generous 
with family photos and rare information. 

Starting with the first attempts of 
settlement, the text covers the naming of 
Bishop, Indian fights, Army camps, min- 
ing, Sherman Stevens' Lumber Empire, 
the borax industry, the railroad, agricul- 
ture, livestock, fishing and sightseeing 
in Inyo's National Forest. 

Those familiar with the exciting coun- 
try around Lone Pine and Bishop will 
want this book, as will all collectors of 
Californiana. Large format, paper cover, 
95 pages. $2.95, 

MANY MEXICOS 
By Lesley Byrd Simpson 

Originally published 25 years ago, 
this book concerned with the cultural 
history of Mexico has become a classic 
in its field. Since that time, however, the 
author had accumulated such a mountain 
of notes with additional information that 
at this time he felt forced to rewrite the 
book in its entirety for this revised edi- 
tion. Covered are bloody conquests and 
revolutions, culprits and heroes, art, re- 
ligion, customs, institutions, topography 
and climate cultural conflicts and, finally, 
Mexico's emergence into today's bewilder- 
ing world — -all presented with warmth 
by a writer in love with Mexico and its 
history. Hardcover, 389 pages, $7.50. 

THE GREAT AMERICAN DESERT 
By Eugene W . Hallou 

Professor Hollon traces the evolution 
of the Great American Desert from early 
myths to the double realization that the 
desert is permanent and man's adaptation 
to it is not impossible. Water, he finds, 
is the key to man's use of the desert and 
he covers well the constant search for it, 
including public works now being under- 
taken. Much of the book is concerned 
with the desert as it is today and the 
good professor has discovered that most 
of the people of it are newcomers who 
see the region as one to be developed, 
rather than as one to be depreciated, and 
that it can be conquered ! 

This rather uninspired book is illus- 
trated with some nice black and white 
photos by Ansel Adams and it contains 
224 pages of material containing little, 
if anything, fresh, including ideas. Hard- 
cover, 
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With Eyes Wide Open 

by Jim Martin 



A TIME HONORED adage decrees 
J\ that Justice is blind. The allegation 
is not intended as adverse criticism of 
our court system, but as an assurance 
that in the eyes of the law, ill mtn arc- 
considered to be innocent until proven 
otherwise. Yet it takes but a single 
glance at the facade of the Storey County 
Courthouse in historic Virginia City, Ne- 
vada to dispell thoughts of justice as 
being unseeing. 

M'ounted conspicuously above the 
main entrance to the stately public edifice- 




is a statue of the Goddess of Justice. The 
traditional scales hang suspended from 
her upraised left hand, a keen edged 
sword is grasped firmly in her right. But 
in contrast to her sisters of jurisprudence 
who wear blindfolds, this lady of the law 
faces the world with eyes wide open. 

Just why her sculptor decided to omit 
the customary eye covering is a cause for 
speculation. Possibly the explanation can 
be found in a study of the history of the 
eourts in old Nevada. Perhaps, after ob- 
serving the situation first hand, the de- 
signer decided that Justice needed all the 
assiss.ance she could get in view of the 
odds against her. 

Law and order followed an informal 
pattern in the remote West when Nevada 
was first designated a Territory. Court 
action was of the same mettle. Some of 
the appointed magistrates were men of 
highly questionable merit; judges in 
name only. The decisions rendered from 



the bench were often of the same caliber. 

Disputes over mining claims were the 
major cause of litigation in the courts of 
the Virginia Territory. Evidence reveals 
that the judges were frequently as short 
of cash as they were of honor, integrity, 
and legal knowledge. Perjury, the bribery 
of juries and witnesses, and the sale of 
favorable rulings were common practices. 
Prices of mining stocks recurrently rose 
and fell in accordance with decisions 
from the bench. 

Capital punishment was rare; homicides 
accepted as a matter of course. Anyone 
actually taken into custody for a killing 
normally suffered little inconvenience. 
Thanks to sympathetic jury members, 
silver tongued lawyers, pre-arranged trial 
postponements, and witnesses who failed 
to appear, cases were either dismissed or 
the accused was acquitted. 

The comical aura which characterized 
court life in the First Judicial District of 
the Territory was reflected in the actions 
of Sheriff William H. Howard, who was 
apparently a court jester in every sense of 
the word. hether in silent protest to 
the actions from the bench, or simply in 
keeping with the occasion, the sheriff is 
reported to have followed a pattern which 
won him fame as a humorist. 

At one time Sheriff Howard picked the 
fattest men he could locate as jurors. For 
an entire week the jury box bulged and 
the- courtroom rang with laughter. The 
next jury, tried and true, was summoned 
from the thinnest men in the county. 
Barristers for both the plaintiff and de- 
fendant were well nigh driven crazy try- 
ing to gain the jury's attention when 
Sheriff Howard seated a panel composed 
entirely of cross-eyed men. 

So far out of alignment were the 
wheels of Justice in the courts of Nevada 
it is reported that the bailiff of the Terri- 
torial Supreme Court once opened a ses- 
sion with the following proclamation: 

"The Honorable Supreme Court of 
the Territory of Nevada is now in ses- 
sion. God help the people of the Terri- 
tory of Nevada." 

With such conditions prevailing, it is 
readily understandable how the designer 
might have elected to lend a hand to 
Lady Justice by leaving off her blind- 



ERLE STANLEY GARDNER'S 

Newest Adventure 

Hunting Lost Mines 
By Helicopter 




The famous mystery writer takes 
you into Arizona's Superstition Moun- 
tains to look for the Lost Dutchman 
Mine and the Trigo Mountains to 
search for Nummel's lost bonanza. 

HARDCOVER FIRST EDITIONS. $7.50. 
Please add 25 cents postage and California 
addressees add 30 tents more for sates tax. 
Send Check or Money Order to : 

DESERT Magazine Book Dept. 

PALM DESERT, CALIF. 92260 



Western 
Gateways 

Magazine of the Golden Circle 

WESTERN GATEWAYS IS A QUAR- 
TERLY MAGAZINE FEATURING 
TRAVEL INFORMATION, MAPS, 
ARTICLES, AND PICTURES OF THE 
INDIAN COUNTRY, THE LAND OF 
CANYONS, LAKE POWELL AND 
THE FOUR CORNERS, 

Join us in time for the 
Autumn issue, featuring; 

• Conyonlands National Park 
(with a new map of the park) 

• The Sinking of Utah's Navy 

• One Day Guided Trips 



Western Gateways • 2115 Talklngton 
Flagstaff, Arii. 86001 

□ 1 yr. $1.80 □ 3 yrs. $4.50 

Send to; 

Name 



City 
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IT 

LANDS INC. 




RANCH 
TIMBER 

LAKES 

and FARMLANDS 

Land is rhe basis of all wealth. You know 
they are not making land any more. 

If you have children, consider what 10 to 
40 acres moy be worth to them 10 years 
from now. You can sove your money for your 
children's education in a bank at 5 7„ or you 
can invest in good acreage and receive 100- 
200-300% in 10 years. Thinlt- of what you 
could have bought 10 years ago; what would 
your profit be now? 

Bight now you can buy 40 acres of good 
level California land for $150.00 per acre 
with $200.00 down and 550,00 per month. 

Write today lor free information on some 
of our choice properties with low down and 
small monthly payments,; 

U. S. LANDS INC, 

BOX 212 
NEWBERRY, CALIFORNIA 



Looking for a Job 
in the Desert? 







We have excellent job op- 
portunities for men with the 
background and knowledge 
to qualify for a 2nd class 
radio telephone license. 
Call Collect to 
Riverside, California 
AreaCode714682-6111 



Pacific Telephone 

V'i .-|ii , I L>;PlVttllriM> 




I 




rui 

ju 



by Lou Speer 





CALL IT what you will— yucca, Span- 
ish dagger, soap weed, or by any 
©titer- name— the yucca baccate is truly one 
of the real gems of the West. Though its 
worth is recognized little today, the abori- 
gine of the American deserts and high 
plains found this sharp-tipped, ever-green 
plant of the lily family one of the most 
valuable plants growing. 

His primary interest in the plant, of 
course, was as a source of food. Seeds and 
pods of this common plant have been 
found in the prehistoric ruins of Bee Cave 



Canyon, Texas. And we know now these 
edible fruits, as well as the young flower 
spikes of most species, made an agreeable 
addition to the diet of the Indian. Ripe 
fruits were eaten raw, baked, boiled and 
broiled. They were also roasted overnight 
in coals, tasting somewhat like burned 
squash. Sometimes the rinds were re- 
moved, the seed ribbon and the pulp 
cooked to a paste, dried by itself or mixed 
with cornmeal, and then stored in patties 
for winter. Syrup, desserts, cakes or dried 
fruit were made from the pulp and it was 
boiled in water and the sweet liquid im- 
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bihed. Pickles were made from seed pods 
and leaves were chewed, like tobacco. 

The yucca also provided a source for 
medicine — a5 an emetic. Modern science- 
says it is an excellent source for vitamin C. 

Xtuc, a delicate, strong, lustrous white 
fiber was an important product of the 
yucca. In preparing it. Indians threw the 
leaves into vats of hot water, then boiled 
and crushed them to remove the non-fi- 
brous tissues. Next, the fibers were placed 
for four hours in a hot alkaline bath made 
from ashes and water. From here they 
were washed, dried, and combed. From 
this fiber, cords were made for every tie- 
\ag purpose including nets, snares, bow- 
strings, sandals, sewing. The Little Colo- 
rado ruins have even produced cloth made 
from finely spun yucca cord. 

Roots of the yucca baccate yielded two 
valuable chemicals: tannin and saponin. 
Tannin was indispcnsihle for (.inning 
hides; saponin produced an all-purpose 
detergent for washing. 

la making soap, Southwest Indians 
gathered the roots and washed them free 
from dirt, then pounded them with a 
store. Crushed roots were then rubbed 
directly onto the hair, body or clothing. 
Sometimes roots were roasted and allowed 
to stand in water. The Indian did his 



washing then in the soapy liquid which re- 
mained after the roots were removed. 

Jemez Indians, very proud of their long, 
black hair, washed it in yucca root suds at 
least once a week. As part of the Oraibi 
marriage ceremony, mothers of the couple 
each prepared a large bowl of suds and 
washed the heads of their respective in- 
laws. The Hopis used the "soap" to wash 
(he hair of the dead. The Isleta, Zuni and 
Navajos, too, used yucca in various cere- 
monials. 

Enterprising early man found other 
uses for the remainder of the plant. Dried 
flower stalks were turned into fire drills. 
Thin strips of leaves were used for brush- 
es. Whole leaves were woven into mats, 
bowls ami trays. For use in games, the 
Indian wrapped dried corn cakes with 
yucca fibers to make a ball. He even made 
dolls from the rough plant. 

Today, yucca is little valued except as a 
v.ird decoration and range food for cattle. 
But, here again, another facet of this mar- 
velous treasure comes to light. Ranchers 
have discovered that cattle, eating the 
blossom, require less watering. Some 
wisely chop and shred the stems to store 
for use as a drought maintenance food. 

Call it what you will, the yucca baccate 
it truly an unsung gem of the West. □ 



OWN YOUR OWN 
PRIVATE LAKE 
or LAKE FRONTAGE in 

Beautiful 

Silver Valley 




Ha! Burilh k'i Lake 



5 Acres to 160 Acres 

For Information write, call or visit 
HAL BURDICK 

P. 0. BOX 212 
NEWBERRY, CALIFORNIA 
On Highway 66 
Area Code 714 CL 7-329') 




The unique hydraulic mechanism which raises the 
camper top can be safely operated even by a small 
child. Locks prevent accidental lowering. The top is 
lowered quickly by the simple turn of a valve. Drive 
safely at any speed with minimum drag and sway. 
Sit or recline on comfortable couches while travel- 
ing with top down. Alaskan camper top raises in sec- 



n living quarters, weather tight, high ceiling 
away from home," complete with three-burner 
sink, cabinets, ice box. beds and many other 
features. 

7 FACTORIES TO SERVE VOU 



'home 
stove, 
luxury 



Write today io ffie factor/ nearest you for tree folder describing the most advanced camper on the road. 



R 'r'i'7 ALL ■ MF Dept"'b 9847 Glenoaks Blvd " Sun Valley ,s "" F '-' n " n!l " Vulinih 

SAMPERS, INC., 6410 South 143rd Street. | Tutaeitak Seattle. Washington, Dept. D 
PENNACAMP, INC., 401 West End Ave.. Manheim, Penna., Dept. D 
:AHADIAN CAMPERS, 77 Pelham Ave., Toronto 9, Ontario. Canada, Dept. D 



MOBILE LIVING PRODUCTS (B.C.) LTD,, P.O. Boi 548, Red Deer, Alberta, Dept. D 
MOBILE LIVING PRODUCTS (B.C.) LTD., (Sales Office Only), 

500 ■ Mtti St., New Westminster, B.C., Dept. D 
R. D. HALL MFG., INC., Texas Division,5761 Cullen Blvd., Houston, Texas, Dept. D. 
FORT LUPTON CAMPERS, 420 Denver Ave., Fort Lupton, Colorado, Dept. D 
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A SHORT TIME ago I watched a 
Cup-of-Ccrlcf 3pnng info Ail! Uoom. 
A petal flipped outward, then another 
and another and in a matter of minutes 
a beautiful golden blossom graced the 
vine. Two days later, both lay forgotten, 
trod underfoot on the path. 

The life and death of a Cup-of-Gold 
typifies the life and death of a gold min- 
ing camp. Someone finds a good prospect, 
the cup of gold opens suddenly, it flour- 
ishes until the gold runs out; then it dies, 
forgotten by all but the few who reflect 
thoughtfully upon its past splendor. 

Columbia, California refused to follow 
the usual pattern. It burst to full glory in 
a matter of days ... but let's start at the 
beginning and follow its marvelous 
career. 

On March 27, 1850, five prospectors 
still smelling of the piney woods of" 
Maine camped beside a gulch to pan for 
gold. To their great surprise, they found 
it. We can easily guess their whispered 
plans and their desires to keep their find 
a secret as long as possible. If they could 
just hold out for a few days or weeks 
they would be rich beyond their wildest 
expectations, for each man was recovering 
eight to ten ounces of gold per day. 

Their plans were shattered less than a 
week after they made their discovery'. A 
sixth man showed up, pitched his tent and 
went to work. By nightfall he had panned 
out two and a half pounds of gold. One 
petal of the Cup-of-GoId had flipped 
open. 

In those days news traveled almost as 
fast as it does now. Within 13 days, 8000 
miners from "Jimtown," Sonora, Shaw's 
Flat and beyond had fought, clawed and 
be-damned their way through poison oak 
and rattlesnakes to the diggin's. With 
8000 men recovering gold as fast as they 
could shove it into tin cans and leather 
pokes, the Cup-of-Gold was now wide 
open. 

When we speak of a man recovering 
ten ounces of gold per day we must not 
relate its worth to the present price of 
gold, S3 5. 00 per troy ounce. Gold buyers 
in those days offered as little as $7 per 
ounce for dust which later assayed from 
Si 4.50 to 3 19.50 per ounce, based on an 
ounce of pure gold being worth $20.67. 
However, even at the low prices then of- 
fered, men became rich with relatively 
little effort. 

As Columbia's fame spread, in rushed 
camp followers, claim jumpers, gunsling- 
ers, cut-throats, confidence men and simil- 
ar ilk. Almost before anyone realized it, 
Columbia boasted of 150 Monte and Faro 
banks, to say nothing of hell -raising sal- 



oons and ignominious dives. Fortunately, 

close on the heels uf the Machiavellian 

predators came carpenters, masons, shoe- 
makers, doctors, and other men willing to 
do an honest day's work. In a matter of 
a week or two this precipitous influx of 
men and women boosted Columbia's 
population to 20,000, making it one of 
the largest camps in California, From then 
on it was known as the Gem of the South- 
ern Mines. 

A fortnight after the original gold dis- 
covery, it became evident that some sort 
of government was needed to protect the 
honest men. A Major Sullivan was ap- 
pointed alcalde and given power adequate 
to cope with the lawlessness then existing. 
In addition, he was permitted to collect 
registry fees on claims and to enforce the 
collecting of taxes. Although California 
did not officially become a member of the 
Union until September 9, 1850, a state 
constitution had been adopted as early as 
November 13, 1849. On June 1, 1850, 
the alcalde began to tax foreigners, thus 



of the delegates had strong dislikes for 

certain rates of" people. Tlieic/uie, it a 
quite probable that the alcalde, while not 
willing to break the law as spelled out in 
the constitution, may have been willing 
to bend it a bit and tax some residents of 
Columbia so heavily that they 



In addition to the appointment of an 
alcalde, the miners also promulgated sev- 
eral Columbia District laws, the most 
notable of which were: (1) Dry diggings 
and gold bearing earth thrown in heaps 
to await winter rains are to be considered 
private property. (2) No one shall be 
allowed to divert a naturally flowing 
stream without permission of all inter- 
ested parties, (3) The presence of tools, 
sluice boxes in condition for use or other 
mining machinery is prima- facie evidence 
of occupation. (4) South Sea Islanders 
and Asiatics shall not be permitted to 
mine in the district, either for themselves 
or for others. Furthermore, any person 
who sells a claim to persons of such ori- 



THE GLOKY OF 



COLUMBIA 



by Milo Bird 



causing an exodus which greatly reduced 
Columbia's population. 

In view of the wording of the 1849 
constitution it does not seem that the al- 
calde could legally tax foreigners any 
more heavily than any one else. Article I 
section 17 reads, "Foreigners who are, or 
may hereafter become bona fide residents 
of this state, shall enjoy the same rights 
in respect to the possession, enjoyment, 
and inheritance of property as native born 
citizens." 

Article II section I reads, "Every white 
male citizen of the U. S. and every white 
male citizen of Mexico who shall have 
elected to become a citizen of the U. S. 
and of age 21 years shall be entitled to 
vote." 

Article XI section 13 reads, "Taxation 
shall be equal and uniform throughout 
the state. All property in the state shall 
be taxed in proportion to its value." 

Although none of these articles indicate 
prejudicial treatment of foreigners, the 
constitutional debates indicate that some 



gin shall not be permitted to hold another 
claim for six months, (5) Only Ameri- 
cans or Europeans who intend to become 
citizens shall be permitted to mine for 
themselves or for others. 

No regulations covering arbitration or 
civil suits were established. The alcalde 
was given the power to handle such cases 
and to appoint a jury, hear arguments 
pro and con and to be guided by the 
jury's verdict. 

Columbia was incorporated in 1854, 
four years after the discovery of gold 
among its limestone boulders. By that 
time the easy-to-find gold had all been 
taken out and it became evident that bet- 
ter means were necessary to recover that 
which remained. Columbia's Cup-of-Gold 
was fading fast. 

However, another bud was beginning 
to open. A water company was started 
which would bring water from large 
streams higher in the Sierra and thus per- 
mit heavy sluicing. In order to hasten 
progress on the ditch more than 300 
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miners quit work on their claims, took 
their picks and shovels and donated their 
time to the digging of that ditch. The 
company const meted 44 miles of ditch 
and flume in 10 months and thus supplied 
water to 25 square miles of mining 
ground and numerous ranches. 

This flood of water opened the second 
Cup-of-Gold. With it, miners operated 
huge hydraulic nozzles which tore down 
hi I s and sent untold thousands of tons of 
gold-hearing clay tumbling in a yellow, 
foamy froth through huge sluice boxes. 
Gold nuggets and dust poured in a steady 
stream from the sluices. 

The Wells-Fargo building, erected in 
1855 after the first Cup-of-Gold had 
faded, is reputed to have handled more 
than $50,000,000" in gold. One .minority 
claims that more than $80,000,000 was 
recovered from one square mile of ground. 
A California Division of Mines Bulletin 
states, "The rough limestone bedrock is 
credited with having caught and held gold 
to :he fabulous sum of $87,000,000. Few 



can realize what a wonderful job of con- 



centrating gold old 



Nature did 



AVION Camper Coach 



and why those veins were so rich. 

Many early day miners intended to stay 
only long enough to make a stake. They 
built shacks of anything they could get 
hold of, from lumber to grain sacks to 
flattened tin cans. Such construction was 
naturally tinder for a fire, and fires Co- 
lumbia had. She burned down twice, but 
Phoenix-like, sprang to life again, each 
time erecting better homes and business 
houses, the ultimate of which had install- 
ed huge steel doors at every opening to 
protect the interiors from further des- 
truction by fire as well as burglars and 
other night time marauders. Residences 
were constructed chiefly of lumber. Over 
the years most of them became victims of 
lire or decay. The house my family occu- 
pied in 1901 and 1902 has fallen within 
the past year. 

Several notahle buildings, although 
more or less rejuvenated, still line the 
streets. The old two-story brick school on 




The Wells 



gold placers of similar area have yielded 
so rich a harvest." 

Several large nuggets were found in the 
area. One weighing 50 avoirdupois 
pounds, yielded $8,500. Another weigh- 
ing 362 troy ounces, was worth $6,500, 
wh le two others were worth S\265 and 
$5,000 respectively. 

It might be well to pause now and ex- 
amine this patch of ground to see why it 
was so rich. One theory is that gold-bear- 
ing quartz veins had been formed in rifts 
in limestone. During wet weather lime- 
stone, which is basic, reacted with quartz, 
which is acidic, thus forming calcium 
silicate and liberating the gold. As the 
calcium silicate washed away, the gold 
settled deeper and deeper into crevices so 
formed and was unable to escape. When 
we remember that geologists believe the 
original surface of the earth along the 
Mother Lode may have been several 
thousand feet above where it is now, we 



The 'del brick sthoolbonse. 



the hill near the cemetery looks much t he- 
same, as does St. Ann's Catholic Church, 
built on tin pi ace red ground in 1856 and 
recent!;' rejuvenated. The Wells- Fargo 
bank building erected in 1855 is still a 
tourist attraction and the Fallon House 
pruviJes Space for a theatrical group from 
the University of Pacific at Stockton. 

Sporadic placer mining continued until 
1901, hut dwindled rapidly after that be- 
cause all of (he rich ground had been 
placcTed out. Columbia's second Cup-of- 
Gold faded fast. However, it was des- 
tined ti> die. A town which, according to 
local legend, had nearly become the capi- 
tal of the state could't be permitted to die 
on the vine. In 1945 it was made a State 
Fark. Thus Columbia escaped the ghostly 
fate of other mining camps. Today, thou- 
sands of visitors pour through its streets 
and keep the Cup-of-Gold from wasting 
away. □ 




Hunters- -you'll 




with AVION Quality 



The good life's a Great Life in an 
Avion Camper Coach - all the 
comforts of home for a quartette of 
tired, hungry -but-happy hunters. 

Big comfortable beds, 3-burner gas 
range with oven, butane gas re- 
frigerator — even hot running 
water in a stainless steel sink for 
that lucky dish washer! Avion's 
self-contained right down to bath 
with shower, stool and basin . . . 
OR pick the Standard model and 
customize it to suit yourself. 

Lifetime Guaranteed riveted alu- 
minum construction — anodized 

for easier hauling, tough enough 
to take the roughest trails you'll 
ever 



All year 'round, its fine for fisher- 
men, fun for the family, grand for 
overnight guests. But when you 
go for game, Avion's the greatest 
happy -go-hunting idea since pick- 
ups went camping! 




Choose from 3 interiors . . 
(shown) side dinette, gaucrio. 
double beds, all have 
Models 8%' and 10' fit 
all popular pickups. 



front dinetlp 
All convert lo 
bed over cah. 
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'let's Go To Bajaf 




ADVENTURE OF A LIFETIME! 

Are you dreaming of Baja down Mexico 
way? Ra;a California in Old Mexico has me 
in Its spell and I must go hack again. Maybe 
you have always wanted to see tins fascina- 
ting peninsula that time forgot. H so then 
now is your chance. Come with me in 
4-wheel drive air conditioned station wagons 
for a wonderful trip. We leave San Diego 
area Jon, TO and go all the way down to 
La Paz and the cape on o leisurely trip 
lasting 30 days. Or you may take the 
return trip leaving La Paz in Feb, I am 
taking a limited group so make your reser- 
vations soon. Write to me for details. 

MITCH WILLIAMS 

1S6 North First West Monb. Utah 

Phone 253-4346 



THE RESTLESS WEST 

• aggressive 

• inexhaustable 

• unrivaled 






n 



by Max Ferguson 




The- stfieam uw Jiva-icd through the Then' are iets of things far a gkl l" 
mountain w alluvial di'jiosih conhl hi t/o with saml. 

tvurki-J for gold. 



AT THE back door to Los Angetes 
lies a green link- gem called Pacoi- 
m.i ( anyon. It's sparkling, twisting stream 
beckons all to come wade, explore, and 
picnii on its low hanks. For the tamper, 
'oikhoimd. adventure traveler, and his- 
or\ buff, the canyon holds many hours of 
enjoyment. 

Aiter a winding drive down from 
Dillion Divide, Honeybee Campground 
with lis lour campsites looks very invi- 
ting. It is perched on a level flat over 
looking the sparkling Pacoima Creek. 
During these hot months, there's no 
better way to "beat the heat" than to sit 
in the shade and let the breeze blow; or, 
better yet, wade in the creek and really 
COOl off. 

Just past Honeybee, you ford the 
stream. At times you seem to be driving 
iimn in water than on land, but have no 
fear, h's wide, but shallow. One mile 
further brings you to the Dutch Louie 
< jinpgniund. the largest in the canyon. 
The six campsites here are inside a long 
curving swing of the creek. Diamond 
Campground &S five miles further, a 
thousand feet higher and has four camp- 
sites. Stoves, tables, and sanitary facilities 
are at each campsite and the stream is 



always nearby, but it's safer to bring your 
own water supply. 

The (.anyon bottom has been cleared 
6f all vegetation, except the larger trees, 
in what District Ranger Jesse J. Barton 
called a "canyon bottom fuel break." 
The term "fuel break" rings new to the 
layman's ear, accustomed to hearing "fire- 
break." Ranger Barton explained that a 
wide strip of land is cleaned down to the 
bare eartli in a fuel break and then re- 
planted with a type of flame-resistant 
grass. As the name implies, when a fire 
burns to this area, it simply does not have 
the fuel to continue. The cleaned area 



ing equipment as an anchor point for fire 
control. Because of the fuel break and 
similar improvements, it is hoped this 
area will be opened permanently to the 
public by 196s. At present, it's closed on 
July 1st. and reopened when the fall 
rains come. 

Many types of minerals can be found 
in the alluvium deposit at the bottom of 
the canyon, including cobalt to zinc. The 

ite-magnetite sand containing up to }0 r /r 
titanium oxide. A small toy magnet dip- 
ped into this sand will 
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black grains to equal its own volume. 
Children find this fascinating! 

A magnet will also help you find the 
ilmenite-magnetite rocks (or boulders) 
lying in the stream bed. Biotite mica can 
be found in large chunks and is an in- 
teresting addition to any collection. Also 
found in varying quantities are: graphite, 
pyrite, lead, copper ore, silver ore, zinc 
ore, and dolemite. The dolemite was 
min;d briefly in 1940 and used for chick- 
en grit. Though spectacular, the ilmenite- 
magnetite (titano magnetite) are so finely 
intergrown that no profitable means has 
been developed to separate the two. The 
small amounts of chromium, vanadium, 
and phosphorus in titanomagnetite will 
affect the properties of the product 
whether it be iron, steel, or pigments. 
Many millions of tons of this material 
lie in the 40-foot deep stream deposits. 

But, remember, you are in a national 
forest. If you intend to collect, a permit 
is required. Ranger Barton said that ob- 
taining one is no problem. Simply go to 
a ranger's office and request permission to 
collect rocks in the national forest. There's 
a minimum fee of £5.00 (payable by 
money order only) for the permit, but it 
allows you to collect up to five tons of 
ornamental rock and is good anywhere in 
the forest. Such a permit would last the 
average collector a lifetime. 

Upstream from Dutch Louie Camp- 
ground and on the left is an abandoned 
tunnel with a stream flowing from its 
mouth. The loud roar coming from the 
tunnel is incongruous with the stream's 
leisurely flow, but it's a delightful dis- 
covery ! The measured difference in tem- 
perature is 24°F! To our surprise, after 
driving around a rock promontory, we 
found the entrance to the tunnel. I 
learned later that the water had been di- 
verted via a tunnel, which created the 
roar, so the alluvial deposits in the long 
curve of the stream could be worked for 
gold. 

To get to this little oasis of manzanita 
trees, clear streams, and solitude, turn 
north off Foothill Boulevard onto Os- 
borne Street which becomes Little Tu- 
jun^a Road. Ten milts from Foothill 
Boulevard, at the top of the gap, is Dil- 
lion Divide. Here is a dirt road to the 
right with signs directing you to the 
Honeybee Campground. The dirt road is 
narrow and winding, but plenty of pull- 
out places have been provided, should 
you need them. 

W hatever the reason that motivates 
you to explore Pacoima Canyon, you'll 
be surprised to find yourself so quickly 
alone. The stream is gurgling, the breeze 
is blowing—yes, this is the spot! □ 



NEED MONEY? 

Get it the relaxed, easy, fun way 
with an electronic Metal Detector 

GOLDAKS and DETECTRONS 

Locate Buried Treasure 
Explore Ghost Towns 
Discover High Ore Deposits 
Detect Gold Nuggets 
Find Lost Jewelry 
Enjoy Beachcombing 
Spot Coins 

Philtron Electronics 

T V. S Radio Tubes Vj Price 
Moil Orders Accepted 
Stratford Square Center 1 blk. no. of MeFadden 
10056 Cunninghom Ave. off Brookhurst 

Westminster, Calif. Area Code 714 839-1810 




SELLING OUT! 

After more than 26 years in the Gem and Mineral business — 
full time — I am selling my complete stock of jewelry — faceted stones 
— cabs — polished slabs — crystals and rough cutting material at way 
below the wholesale cost. 

$4,500 CASH 

EARL W. SHAW 
MOJAVE DESERT GEM AND MINERAL SHOP 

P. O. Box 363, Yermo, California 
Telephone CL 4-2756 



MACDONALD 

ALL STEEL FRAME 



tele 



"7 , 



| CAMPERS 





A SOLID FAVORITE FOR 
FASTER, SAFER GOING! 



OTHER LUXURY FEATURES: Aluminum Exterior - Beautiful Interior Paneling - Heavy 1" 
Fiberglass Insulation - 84 Inches Wide - Adjustable Roof Vents - Three-Burner Stove with 
Oven <! Formica Counters . . . AND, MUCH, MUCH MORE! 

see them at . . . 

MACDONALD CAMPER KIT CO. 

11015 E. Rush St., El Monte, California 
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Little Charlie's Lost Placer 



by Robert Buck 



IN THE autumn of 1940 a deer hunter 
found Little Charlie's lost placer, but 
as he'd never heard the story and had no 
knowledge of gold mining, he didn't real- 
ize he'd stumbled upon a potential bon- 
anza and passed it by. 

There are many tales and legends of 
lost gold mines woven into the history of 
the West, but this one was found and lost 
in recent times. It is now, here, set in 
print for the first time. 

For years 1 kept Little Charlie's secret, 
quietly searching for his lost deposit with- 
out success. Now, after 35 years, I'm 
sharing it. All I ask is that the finder- - 
and there will be one— remember where 
he got his information and forward to 
DESERT Magazine a nugget so it can be 
added to those from lost mines now being 
rediscovered. 

Also, be reminded that although this 
area retains its original wilderness, it is 
privately owned land and permission 
should be sought before entering it. 

In the spring of 1931 I first met 
Charles Prichett, or Little Charlie, as he 
was known. A wizened fellow about five 
feet tall and 48 years old, he'd come to 
California from Missouri to work as a 
cowhand, but had turned prospector. A 
bachelor, he preferred to stay to himself 
and not be bothered by anyone. 

\< hen we met, Little Charlie was pan- 
ning gold on the upper reaches of Wild- 
cat Creek in the western end of Tuolumne 
County, California, on property locally 
known as the Stone place. I was staying 
with friends on the Hodgdon ranch adja- 
cent to it, a youth of 16 and suffering with 
"gold fever." 

Henry and Abbie Haywood, the friends 
with whom I stayed, told me of former 
rich placer finds in the area so I set out 
with my gold pan to search for golden 
particles overlooked by the '49ers. 

Unknown to me, Little Charlie consid- 
ered the Stone place his personal claim 
and carried a gun to discourage poachers. 
When I ventured his way, Little Charlie 



was sitting on a rock at the edge of a 
water hole manipulating a pan of gravel. 
We passed the time of day and he seemed 
friendly enough, even though I was carry- 
ing a gold pan. Why he never ran me off, 
I don't know. 

Before he had the gravel panned down, 
it was evident this was rich gravel. Several 
small nuggets already showed. When he 
finished, he displayed about $5 worth of 
gold in that single pan — nearly as much 
as he could make in a week as a cowhand. 
No wonder he'd turned to prospecting! 



an ounce. Nuggets, evidently, had become 
quite commonplace to him, as he re- 
marked, "Shucks, I reckon you'd uh really 
got excited if you uh seen the chispas I 
washed out a couple winters back," Little 
Charlie then told me the following story: 

He'd heard of a spot in a ravine on the 
western slope of Bear Mountain which 
was reported to be rich in placer gold. He 
decided to find it. Bear Mountain is a 
range which rises up in the foothills of the 
Sierras, the highest peak of which reaches 
an elevation of around 2000 feet. The 





Littie Charlie took a liking to me and 
invited me to try a pan or two, 1 didn't 
turn up the amount he did, but managed 
to take home a nice amount of coarse gold 
in a little glass bottle. 

During the next couple of years, I 
visited with Little Charlie many times and 
he seemed to enjoy my company. At times 
he was quite talkative and spoke of places 
he'd prospected throughout the foothills 
of California's Mother Lode region. On 
one occasion, while watching him pan 
down a pan of gravel, I became excited 
when he turned up a nugget of about half 



range is about 20 miles long and runs 
north and south in Calaveras County be- 
tween the Calaveras and Stanislaus rivers. 
Sparsely populated and covered with oak, 
scrub pine, buckeye and chapparal, it had 
a mining history, but was now strictly 
rangeland. 

On a cloudy, winter morning, carrying 
his gold pan and prospect pick, Little 
Charlie hiked off across the rolling hills 
and ravines along the western base of 
Bear Mountain. Whenever he found a 
likely spot with water, he stopped to try 
a pan. Several places looked promising 
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a hunter found it, but didn't know what it was! 



and by about 2:00 p.m., after covering 
what he guessed to be over eight miles, 
he was ready to turn back. The wind had 
come up and it was starting to rain. 

Plotting a course which he thought 
would lead more directly back to his car, 
he started out at a fast walk over the 
ridges and ravines. He'd walked a little 
over half-an-hour when the rain started 
to come down in sheets. 

Looking for shelter, he huddled close 
to the trunk of a huge oak tree, but stand- 
ing still caused him to chill. As it didn't 
appear the rain was going to let up, he 
moved on. 

By now water was running in rivulets 
down the sidchills and the ravines were 
running streams of water. With his head 
down to keep the wind and rain from his 
face, Little Charlie was hiking up a side- 
hill when he noticed a strange patch of 
iron -stained red gravel underfoot. A rivu- 
let of water ran over it and a gleam of 
yellow in this rivulet caught his eye. 
Reaching down, he picked up an ounce 
nugget of gold. Looking closer, he found 
another a little smaller. 

Gone now, were thoughts of the rain. 
With his pick, Little Charlie scratched 
away the gravel in the small furrow the 
water had carved. Then he made a couple 
of furrows around the hillside above the 
exposed red gravel to direct the runoff 
from the pouring rain across the area 
where- he'd picked up the nuggets. Work- 
ing the gravel loose with his pick, he 
tossed aside larger rocks and let the rain 
water wash gravel for him while he pick- 
ed out the coarse nuggets. Here were the 
riches he'd dreamed of finding. He had 
it made ! 

As darkness fell and the storm con- 
tinued. Little Charlie, wet but jubilant, 
filled his pockets with gold nuggets and 
reluctantly left his new founci wealth. 
Stumbling through the inky darkness 
with only the southeasterly wind in his 
face to guide him, it was many hours be- 
fore he found the road and his car. 

"Yuh know, Bobby," Little Charlie 




said, "I hunted for that red gravel patch 
for the next two year. Never did find it 



The sameness of the slopes and ridges 
in the area, together with the fact that 
Little Charlie was too excited over his 
find to take stock of his surroundings 
combined to confuse him to the extent 
that he did not know, other than the gen- 
eral area, where his rich placer was. 

"I'm still a huntin' it off 'n on," he 
added. But Little Charlie never did relo- 
cate his red, iron stained, patch of gravel. 
In the spring of 1934, in a spell of des- 
pondency, he committed suicide. He used 
a single shot 22 calibre rifle, which be- 
longed to the writer of this story. Little 
Charlie had borrowed it to shoot squirrels, 
which he said had become a nuisance 
around the old ranch house in the hills 
where he was staying, 

I'd almost forgotten about Little Char- 
lie's lost placer, when in the fall of 1940 
1 was suddenly reminded of it. I had mar- 
ried and we were making our home in 
Valley Springs, Calaveras County, a few 
miles north of Bear Mountain. It was near 
the end of deer hunting season. I was 
visiting with a couple of friends in front 
of Pliler and Lillie's general store when 
a car with a nice four point buck draped 
over its front fender pulled up and park- 
ed. The proud hunter, a stranger to the 
area, was anxious to show off his 



When asked by his audience where he 
got it, he pointed towards Bear Moun- 
tain and said, "Over there, in those moun- 
tains." 

While everyone looked over the deer, 
he dug in his shirt pocket and pulled out 
a small gold nugget. Why he singled me 
out, I don't know, but handing it to me 
he said, "Here's something else I found 
over there, too, on the side of a hill in a 
patch of red colored gravel. There was a 
little ditch that the water had washed 
down through and this was laying in the 
ditch. Do you think it's goldr" 

"Sure it's gold," I told him, 

"Well," he remarked, "it will make me 
a nice souvenir of this hunting trip, t 
wonder how it got that far up the hill? A 
bird must have dropped it there. It must 
have come from one of those creeks 
around there." 

He put the nugget in his pocket and I 
realized he hadn't the least idea he'd 
stumbled over a potential bonanza — and 
1 wasn't about to enlighten him. The buck 
he'd shot was of the most importance to 
him. 

Since then, I've made several prospect- 
ing excursions to the area, but never 
found the patch of iron stained, red gra- 
vel. So now Little Charlie's lost placer 
joins the legends of lost mine stories. It's 
there. Someone will find it someday. □ 
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Part Four of a Six-Part Series 



The Magic cf Baja 
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Faii'n leap spriteh gcWfi hw wiling nf cave. Am hoy had to lie on her back anil use a fLuh bulb to get photo. This was one of 

most ex j/n-ss ire tm>» paintings. 



THE MINUTE I saw this man, I knew 
there was something extraordinary 
about him. He alighted from the plane in 
an ordinary manner. He said the custom- 
ary things when introduced. He spoke 
excellent English. But hanging from the 
front lacings of his antelope jerkin was a 
pagan talisman. 

"What does it do for you?" I dared to 
ask. 

"Well," he hesitated, pushing back a 
Tyrolean hat and studying me through 
thick, dark glasses, "the little bundle of 
sticks protects my health. The tiny carved 
hand gives me the wealth of the world. 
And the round seed that looks like an 
eye keeps me from having trouble with 
beautiful women!" 

"Get me one that BRINGS ON trouble 
with beautiful women!" Erie Stanley 
Gardner roared. 

And that was the beginning of our 
friendship with Dr. C Carlos Margain, one 
of the world's great archeologists. This 
all happened over a year ago on a 



trip to Baja (DESERT, January '65) 
when Uncle Erie invited the University of 
Mexico to send an archeologist at his 
expense to meet him in Mulege and evalu- 
ate a site Gardner had discovered on a 
previous expedition. The University sent 
Carlos Margain. Since then we've all kept 
in touch and as the Gardner 1?66 expedi- 
tion grew from a rumble to a reality, 
Carlos became an important part of the 
plan. 

On the 1964 Gardner Baja expedition, 
we'd made a special trip to San Ignacio 
from our camp at Coyote Bay to investi- 
gate a reported cave containing a giant 
serpent pictograph which was believed to 
represent a map or migration pattern. 
L'pon arriving there, however, we learned 
that the cave was a three-day trip by mule 
emh way, rather than round-trip, as we'd 
been led to believe, and because of the 
time element, we were unable to make the 
trip to it. So now, with two helicopters 
and an expert like Carlos Margain, our 
Number One target was to see and evalu- 
ate the Serpent Cave. 



An arrival into San Ignacio is always 
accompanied with disbelief. From sur- 
roundings so arid even the eternal cholla 
looks mangey, there suddenly appears a 
broad arroyo rampant with feathery date 
palms and flamboyant bougainvillea. 
And, like Rome, all roads lead to it, al- 
though these are more primitive even 
than the Appian Way. 

This oasis, watered by an underground 
river which surfaces only long enough 
to give life to a village, was known as 
Kada-Kaaman by the Cochimi Indians 
who implored early Jesuit priests to es- 
tablish a mission here. Father Luyando, 
the first priest, laid the foundation for 
beautiful San Ignacio in 1728 and, to 
make his visits to outlying rancheritas 
less burdomsome, instituted the roads 
which radiate from it. These old trails 
are still visible from the air. The Order 
of Jesus was banished from New Spain 
before the mission at San Ignacio was 
completed, so efforts of both Franciscan 
and Dominican priests who followed 
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were involv ed until its completion m 
HM by Dominican Padre Gomez. 
Throughout its history, San Ignacio has 
prospered, chiefly because of an abun- 
dance of water which could support more 
neophytes than other missions could 
handle. 

Constructed of cut lava with walls four 
feet thick and an arched ceiling, the mis- 
sion stands before a picturesque plaza 
sh.ded by giant trees. Its exquisitely carv- 
ed doors have weathered to a beautiful pa- 
tina and the faces on mission statuary re- 
flect the earnestness of their primitive 
sculpturers, and their individual likenesses 
as well. 

This mission is still in use today and its 
priest is an American from Chicago, 
Father Franze, who is currently involved 
in a campaign to raise money to repair the 
bell tower, which is in sad disrepair. The 
Gardner camp took an enthusiastic inter- 
est in this worthy endeavor and, as a 
result, bells should ring in San Ignacio 
for a long, long time. 

Gipitan Francisco Munoz of the Baja 
Airlines circled our camp on a return 
from his regular run to Puerto Vaiiarta, 
so we all rushed to the airstrip located 
ner.r camp. In addition to Dr. Margain, 
who had flown from Mexico City to the 
popular mainland tropical resort where 
Francisco picked him up, our old friend 
and favorite pilot brought amis full of 
exotic green coconut and papaya for us 
to enjoy in camp. He also brought our 
first letters and news from home. 

One of these hu]1etins informed us that 
the helicopters would be late, an advan- 
tage in that it allowed us time to become 
hetter acquainted with San Ignacio. An- 
other missile was the first copy of my new 
hook. Cooking and Camping &n the Dm- 
t-rt. which Jack had asked Francisco to 
deliver at camp. It wasn't until (hen I 
truly appreciated how out of contact we'd 
been. Imagine not seeing a copy of your 
book until it had been on the market a 
week ! 

As soon as Dr. Margain was introduced 
and installed in camp, we unhitched the 
Chapulinos and took a dip into civiliza- 
tion to locate a laundress and to purchase 
a snower and some hard pan. Now these 
just aren't things you do everyday, es- 
pecially the latter two. Or, at least, you 
don't do them in quite this way. l*fag 
shower, we found in the general store 
across the plaza from the mission. It con- 
sisted of a bucket with holes punched into 
the bottom and some sort of inner con- 
traption wihch would plug the holes 
when you stood underneath it and pulled 
a string. Back at camp the men carved a 
niche into a limb of a mesquite tree, hung 



the bucket on it, stretched a tarp around 
four posts to make it private, paved the 
floor with large, fiat stones, and then 
filled the bucket with water heated over 
a campfire. It was a lovely shower, es- 
pecially on warm sunny days before heir- 
copters started to hover overhead! 

To locate a laundress we didn't drive 
around town looking for a sign. \X e'd 
never have found one if we had. Instead, 
we stopped at a grocery to enlist the aid 
of Hercilia Cesena, a beautiful senorita 
we'd met on a former trip to San Ignacio 
(DFSt-RT, May -Sept.. 1964). Hercilia 
remembered us and continued to be help- 
ful throughout our stay. This time she 
directed us to a senora who was willing 
to do our laundry and trust us for labor, 
but needed a little advance to purchase 
the amount of soap required to launder 
our enormous accumulation of soiled 
clothes. This little matter was taken care 
of and by the following afternoon every- 

/// a gyjuhr/ppt-y vehicle ire called "c 



streets ami pahi gr&pei hi Sim Ignacio. 



thing was laundered and skillfully ironed 
-all this accomplished without running 
water, gas water heaters or electricity to 
heat an iron. 

Now the "hard pan" bit may sound 
misleading if you don't speak Spanish and 
know that pan means bread, but it isn't 
anymore misleading than being sent to 
the schoolhouse to buy it. Nevertheless, 
that's where you go to buy bread in San 
Ignacio, Not in front, though, or to any 
visible entrance. You park at the side of 
the building, walk through a mammoth 
patio-playground, past a long dormitory 
filled with beds for the siesta, and then, 
among a series of former classrooms now 
converted into apartments, you'll find a 
very comely .u-iiora who makes hard pan 
— but never on Sunday. On all other 
days of the week, however, she bakes 
twice a day and turns out superb hard- 
crusted, soft -centered rolls that can't be 
matched anywhere outside of France— 

in Mexico, ire explore J croohetl 
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on the fringe of town 3«e usually thatched 
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other than elsewhere in Mexico. 1 don't 
know what does it- -whether it's a wood- 
burning stove or hourly freshness, but 
only the French and the Mexicans achi eve- 
such perfection in contrast between hard, 
crisp crusts and tender centers of hard 
rolls. 




Because our lirst visit was on a Sun- 
day, we returned to the school house to 
buy bread on Monday and this time ar- 
rived whik- ii was in the oven — a good 
excuse to spin around town on a sight- 
seeing tour while it baked. We drove up 
one street and down another, past the 
pink houses, the blue houses, the char- 
treuse house where the nuns lived and the 
crooked old tree the boys climb. Everyone 
was interested in the Chapulinos and 
laughed and waved as we passed, but 
even the children didn't molest the in- 
triguing vehicles when we stopped to take- 
photos or have a lobster taco and beer at 
the Oasis Cafe. 

San Ignacio is an incredibly romantic 
village. Glorious little streets are over- 
hung with leaning palms and crisscrossed 
with shallow fords where the languid 
rivet runs astray. At its far end the stream 
is dammed and here natives go for water 

and in a separate willow-framed area, 
tor a swim. We- carried containers there- 
daily to fill with utility water. Sometimes 
bushes along the river bank sagged with 
the weight of laundry drying in the sun 
and we always drove by slowly to see if 
the array included our own. 

Most of the houses are constructed of 
adobe, plastered and painted gay colors. 
Apparently paint is purchased in quantity, 
all of one color, and you can pretty much 
guess which season a house was painted 
by which period it belongs to— the pink, 
the orange, or the blue. Sometimes the 
adobe is left unplastered and only trim 
is garnished with color. In the center of 
town, roofs of buildings are of file or 
composition, but those along the river and 



From the hilltops surrounding the 
broad arroyo which holds the village, 
there are splendid views which take on 
varying moods with the different times 
of day. In the late afternoon shadows turn 
the palms to blue and a tropical aura falls 
over the grass shacks along the limpid 
lagoon, but in the morning the streets 
are lively with children parading to school 
and every housewife in San Ignacio is 
wielding a broom. In some fa nn houses 
chickens wander in and out like pets, but 
during the hour of "the sweep" they fly 
from doors and windows like feathered 
dust. The floors of most of these cottages 
are of mud sprayed with occasional coats 
of sealer to keep them solid. 

On the surface, living here looks lazy 
because the pace is slow, but these people 
are rigorously industrious when you con- 
sider the water they haul, the wood they 
chop (when the have it), and the great 
effort they expend in trying to make gar- 
dens grow in the hard, rocky soil away 
from the river. Their problems may be 
more elemental than ours, but they're no 
less complex. Opportunity hasn't kept 
pace with the birth rate, for one thing- — 
although it's bound to catch up when 
Baja California realizes its ultimate de- 
velopment in tourism. 

In the meantime, necessity has pro- 
duced some startling beauty. Junk Art in 
sophicated circles is praised or panned all 
over the world, but there's a creation in 
San Ignacio of such rare beauty that it 
belongs in the Museum of Modern Art. 
It's a windmill and 1 won't even attempt 
to describe it. but a photograph accom- 
panies this story. It wasn't conceived for 
effect, shock appeal, nor was it motivated 
by the "anti-environment" of Pop Art. 
No doubt it was constructed of materials 
at hand to serve a functional purpose, but 
I think its creator achieved more fulfill- 
ment from creation than he ever did from 
function. 

Another example of ingenious hand- 
craft is found in the local cemetery. All 
Mexican cemeteries arc bright and gay, 
but San Ignacio's seems even more so. 
Here local people have cut 
leaves from tin cans, painted them 1 
colors and attached them to wire : 
form garlands. Some have weathered to a 
beautiful finish and would lend them- 
selves cleverly to decorative- purposes 
other than funereal. It's remarkable the 
skill with which this tin work has been 
executed. We'd never have known they 
were made- from cans it' Bruce Barron 
hadn't happened to notice a tomato soup 
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label on the back of a gardenia petal. 
Evtrytime the men at camp buried a can, 

I shuddered, thinking of all the beautiful 
flowers going to waste. 

1 iv'hile some of us ran errands, Uncle 
Erie and Sam ran down information. They 
learned that the Serpent Cave was located 
in i canyon on the vast cattle range of 
Jose Espenoza, This gentleman gave us 
permission to explore on his property and 
Unde Erie invited him to join the ex- 
pedition as a guide. 

It was an exciting afternoon when the 
helicopters arrived arid we began our 
campaign by air. Doug Allen, the bril- 



the Gardner expedition to photograph 
Fairchild Hiller helicopters -when 'we 
looked for the lost Nummel mine in Ari- 
zona last year (DESERT, April 1965), 
joined our camp, along with pilots Dick 
Peck, Don New and their mechanic, Mike 
Deutsch. One of the 'copters was an SL4 
we used in the Trigos, but the other 
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River. 




Windmill is constructed of old automo- 
bile parts. Its colors are mellow with age 
and exposure. 



was the new jet helicopter FHI100. This 
jet is absolutely the greatest thing to be 
developed in helicopters. It will fly 125 
miles an hour, compared to about 90 
miles for the SL<1. It also has the slowest 
descent of any helicopter in the air, 
which could be desperately important in 
the terrain we were to cover. 

As we lifted from the ground to float 
over canyons thousands of feet deep with 
no evidence of water or habitation, I 
wondered what would happen if the sn- 
gine failed. Unlike a fixed- wing aircraft, 
a helicopter is "working" every minute — 
there aren't any wings for gliding. If 
something goes wrong, it just stops. How- 
ever, I discovered later that the FH1IO0 
has an auto -rotation feature which, if 
your engine failed only 20 feet above 
ground at 120 miles an hour, would give 
enough power to zoom up to around 




500 feet, make a complete circle and still 
have a half-mile in whirh to pifk a spti 

to land. I've never felt nervous in a Fair- 
child Hiller craft, hut it was comforting 
to know we had leeway for emergency. 

Because our group was so large, it was 
necessary to conduct a sort of airlift to the 
site. Dr. Margain and our Mexican host 
went in the first 'copter and the rest of 
us followed by relay. Floating across the 
country as we were, we could really ap- 
preciate the work that went into carving 
the old mission trails into the hard, rocky 
terrain. Occasional remains of rock walled 
corrals still stood, but what startled us 
most were elaborate burial monuments in 
remote locations with no signs of habita- 
tion or ruin anywhere near them. In the 
San Ignacio cemetery we noticed that 
monuments in which the casket vaults 
were above ground were the oldest, some 
so old that dates carved into the head- 
stones had eroded away. It wasn't until 
about 1900 that Mexicans buried their 
dead under the sod. These that lay below 
us on the desert now probably held the 
remains of Spanish soldiers from the 
mission period, some of whom were 
granted land and settled in Baja after re- 
tirement It's doubtful that the native In- 
dians who failed to survive in the white 
man's world erected such elaborate tomb- 
stones. There's something paradoxical 
about these burial chambers being out 
there with only lizards to see them. VX e 
wondered who the hardy people had been 
who survived the rugged area even long 
enough to bury their dead ! 

Soon we hovered over a deep, twisted 
canyon littered with huge boulders along 
an old water course. Erie scanned the 
canyon on his side of the helicopter while 
I studied its jagged walls on mine. We 
were headed toward the Serpent Cave in 
the mouth of the canyon, but hopeful of 
finding other paintings along the way 
which would give us a comparative per- 
spective as to the relative importance the 
serpent cave might have. These caves with 
paintings should more probably be called 
"cave shelters." Located about mid-way up 
canyon walls, they are shallow niches 
eroded into the granite cliffs and usually 
there is a shelf, or narrow projection at 
the base of the shallow shelter, but often 
this shelf does not extend out as far as 
the upper parts of the paintings overhead. 
This presents a puzzle to archeologists, 
who wonder how the paintings were exe- 
cuted with no conceivable place for an 
artist to stand or base a ladder. 

When Don New, the pilot, started to 
drop to the floor of the canyon, we all 
but jumped his landing. Suspense grew 
intense as we hiked through I he rugged 
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ap praising it. For one thing, the red and 
hlack striped figures of men with arms 
upraised were considerably smaller than 
those found in other caves discovered by 
L'rlc Stanley Gardner and described in 
LIVE Magazine and, later, in his book 
The Hidden Heart of Baja. And, they 
were smaller than the impression the 
photographs had given us. The entire 
mural was probably 2t feet long and the 
figures averaged about 3(j inches in 
height . There was an intimacy in com- 
position, with the figures clustered above 



canyon, over and around chaparral and 
huge boulders and rocks which shifted 
underfoot as we climbed. A series of 
tinajas were full of water from recent 
rains, but, strangely, we didn't find ani- 
mal tracks here. At last we stumbled 
across the rocky base of the dry stream 
and up a ramp-like ledge to a vantage- 
point from which we could see the Ser- 
pent Cave! 

It was like meeting an old friend. I'd 
written about this cave and studied a 
photograph of it for two years, never 
dreaming I'd be among the first six per- 
sons to ever see it- -discounting Mexcian 
vaqueros who have rounded up cattle 
here, of course. 

As soon as the initial thrill simmered 
down, we applied ourselves to critically 



and below the curvatures of the serpent, 
as well as in the overall scale, which sug- 
gested a preliminary' study in miniature. 
The serpent had been outlined in black 
and the red painted in first, then the fig- 
ures built around it. A figure of a doe 
appeared to underlay a small section of 
the mural and could have been there be- 
fore the serpent mural was conceived. 

Always the serpent s ears have fascin- 
ated me — a floppy-eared serpent is so out 
of character. Uncle Erie nourishes a 
theory that these strange ears represent 
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plumes and are somehow related to the 
famed plumed serpent of the Aztecs, No- 
where in any records nor among the num- 
erous Baja caves discovered and visited 
by Gardner has a serpent been the sub- 
ject of a painting. The studied rendering 
of this pictograph and its obvious confor- 
mation to scale certainly does suggest 
something of unique importance. 

There were other important serpent 
gods depicted with headgear in ancient 
Mexico besides Qtietzalcoatl, There was 
the Fire Snake Xiubcoali. who wore a 
feather; the Cloud Serpent AUxcoatl, a 
war god named Cmnaxtli and several 
earth goddesses who ruled life and death 
and springtime, like Cikitcoatl and Coat!- 
hue. And then, above the border, [here 
were the Zuni and Hopi Water Serpents, 
both of which sported a horn and a fluff 
of feathers or fur. The striking power of 
serpents has been likened to lightning 
and credited with magic weather control; 
the serpent's deadlines;; has symbolized 
prowess in war; its underground habitat 
has symbolized fertility; and its ability to 
climb trees, swim in water, and burrow 
under and travel over the earth has ren- 
dered the serpent the all-powerful, all- 
time god of many ancient cults. It's not 
surprising [hat it found its way to Baja. 
What is surprising is that it only made a 
single trip! 

In line with Uncle Erie's theory. Dr. 
Margain came up with a startling idea. He- 
does not think the head of our serpent is 
a serpent head at all. He thinks it's a deer 
head on a serpent body, but he does con- 
sider it similar in connotation to that of 
the Aztec Plumed Serpent. Plumes for 
these unknown Baja people had no value 
or meaning. Thus, Dr, Margain consid- 
ered, they substituted something which 
for them did have significance —the head 
of a deer. In this country, deer meat pro- 
vided nourishment that didn't bloom and 
fade like the pitayha cactus and it was 
more plentiful and easier captured than 
other game. 

This is not the end of the Baja Serpent 
Cave story. It ties in with the highly in- 
dividualistic cult of a lost race and surely 
more will come of it later. Most of us, in- 
cluding Dr. Margain, withheld further 
judgement until we'd had a chance to 
study other caves in the area, some of 
Which had never been reported before. 

Several of us turned up a curious picto- 
graph in a small cave further toward the 
mouth and on the opposite side of the 
car. yon. It was a small one in which a 
man could sit, but not stand. A pair of 
leaping fawn which would do justice to 
a Disney cartoon cavorted across a rock 
facia which extended from the ceiling in- 
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side the shallow cave. It took a flash 
attachment to photograph it, but of all 
the cave paintings we saw, these two fig- 
ures showed the most animation and true 
joy of creation, in an artistic sense. I felt 
they were motivated purely for expression. 

The last helicopter to relay a return 
shift to camp whirred overhead and we 
scrambled down the rocky cliff and stum- 
bled along the torturous terrain back to 
the landing pad. 

It had been a great day; one filled with 
discovery, excitement and suspense. Some- 
how all the things that occupy us at home, 
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like making a living, .scheduling our time, 
worrying about Viet Nam, didn't exist in 
the primitive world we were sharing with 
an evaporated race of man. Instead, it 
si-emed vastly more important to dwell 
upon the ears of a snake. A campfire lit 
the night, a rabbit appeared in the moon, 
Carlos talked of an archeoiogical expedi- 
tion to the jungles of Chiapas, Bruce 
strummed Beautiful Dreamer, and I fell 
asleep to hasten the time between then 
and morning when we'd be adventuring 
again. □ 

To be continued 
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Here are the new metals to look for 



Amateur Prospecting 



■e Thompson 




A PICK, SHOVEL, and gold pan may 
have been equipment enough for 
the '49er, but not today. Modern pros- 
pectors need more than just good luck 
or a hunch. Spate age metals, unheard 
of only a few years ago, are today far 
more valuable than the gold and silver 
old-timers searched for. 

Today's successful prospector must be 
familiar with the chemical properties of 
minerals as well as their physical charac- 
teristics and tests for hardness, weight, 
crystal, luster, etc. Textbooks give this in- 
formation, but statistics in them are dull 
and difficult to comprehend, especially for 
the layman. The purpose of this article is 
to familiarize the reader with the basics of 
these characteristics and tests in easily 
understood language. 

Among the first means of identifica- 
tion are the reliable old standbys of hard- 
ness and weight. Determining these fac- 
tors greatly narrows the field of possible 
minerals with which it might be associ- 
ated. The Mohs Scale is the basis for 
hardness tests. Degrees of hardness are 
numbered from I to 10, number I being 
the softest and 10 the hardest. A mineral 
having a particular degree of hardness 
will scratch all minctals having a lesser 
degree of hardness and can. in turn, be 
scratched by all harder minerals. For ex- 
ample, Wolframite, a tungsten ore, has 
a hardness of 5 and will scratch cinna- 
bar, an ore of mercury with a hatdness 
of 2.5, but it can be scratched by common 
quartz with a hardness of 7. 

For field testing, the prospector should 
know the hardness of some common ma- 



terials to compare with the hardness of 
his samples. For example, a fingernail 
has a hardness of 2.5, a copper penny 3, 
a knife blade 5, and a steel file 6. Hard- 
ness scales give useful examples which 
can be used for comparison to determine 
hardness of unknown minerals. A useful 
scale, which can be compiled by the in- 
dividual, might include the following: 
1 — Talc or Graphite, 2 —Gypsum or Cin- 
nabar, 3 — Calcite or Gold, 4— Fluorile or 
Cuprite (copper oxide), 5— Obsidian or 
Scheelite (tungsten), 6 — Feldspar or Tur- 
quoise, 7 — Quartz or Garnet, 8 — Beryl or 
Fmcrald, 9 — Corundum or Sapphire, 
lo Diamond, 

Weight is also an indicative clue to a 
mineral's identity. Weight is expressed 
in terms of specific gravity which, in 
plain language, is weight compared to an 
equal volume of .water, which is given 
the designation of 1. Weight is apparent 
whenever a sample heavier than surround- 
ing country rock is picked up; however, 
the unknown sample may be more accur- 
ately identified when compared to other 
minerals of known weight. Quartz, which 
is light, has a specific gravity of 2,7, as 
compared to galena (lead) which is much 
heavier at 7.5, or gold which is among 
the heaviest minerals at 19.3. A few 
metals, such as platinum and rhenium, 
have weights over 20 while others, such 
as lithium and sodium, have weights of 
less than 1. but most minerals are inter- 
mediate in weight and can be so placed 
on a scale made up for the prospector's 
convenience. Making comparisons by this 
recognized scale makes mineral identifi- 
cation much easier. 



All minerals have a definite and un- 
changing crystal structure. With minor 
exceptions, crystals of a particular mineral 
are always the same trregardless of size 
or place of origin. Generally speaking, 
crystals are solids having their surfaces 
and angles arranged in a definite system. 
The relationship of angles and surfaces 
of a particular crystal doesn't vary. Some 
crystals, such as galena or pyrite, are 
easily recognized while others require 
optical aids to identify them. Textbooks 
give illustrations of various crystal struc- 
ture, but recognition is best learned by- 
observation . 

Another valuable aid to a mineral's 
identity is luster. Luster is the appearance 
of the surface when light is reflected 
from it, and varies from dull to bright. 
Some examples which might be included 
in a prospector's notebook are earthy, 
such as carnotite or autunite, dull, as in 
cinnabar or lime, npaqite (impervious to 
light,) like calcite or turquoise, silky or 
greasy, as found in graphite or asbestos, 
pearly, such as in barite or dolomite, 
vitreous (glass-like), as in tungsten or 
basalt, dull metallic, like copper or gold, 
bright metallic, as silver and pyrite, trans- 
lucent (when an object's outline can be 
seen through it), like quartz or jade, or 
transparent (when the object itself can be 
seen through it), such as the diamond or 
mica. Placing the luster of an unknown 
mineral in a definite group further helps 
to identify it. 

Although a particular color is often 
associated with certain minerals, the color 
may vary greatly, depending upon the 
mineral's chemical composition. Copper 
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is generally thought of as being a red 
metal, but the ores of topper are usually 
blue or green. Impurities or other metals 
in small quantity in a specimen may pro- 
duce colors not normally associated with 
the mineral being sought Shades of color 
arc definitely indicative of a mineral's 
composition. However, the prospector 
should consider metals other than the one 
he is searching for which might be pres- 
ent and account for color variations. 

Minerals have other characteristics 
useful in identifying them and with 
which the prospector should be familiar. 
Some metals are malleable; that is, cap- 
able of being hammered into thin sheets, 
or ductible, capable of being drawn into 
a fine wire, or perhaps both. Some min- 
erals, such as certain irons and platinum 
ores, are magnetic or are attracted to a 
magnet. Others are fluorescent and glow 
In the dark when exposed to ultra-violet 
light; the colors with which they glow 
identifying them. Some are phosphores- 
cent and continue to glow after the ultra- 
violet light is turned off. Radioactivity 
identifies some minerals, particularly the- 
orem of uranium and thorium. A geigc-r 
counter or scintillator is used when pros- 
pering for these minerals. 

Books giving the characteristics of a 
particular metal are of little use to a pros- 
pector in the field because he rarely en- 
counters the metal itself, only an ore- 
bearing the metal. Other than gold, which 
is perhaps the only metal most prospectors 
will find in its native form, it is the ores 
bearing the metal which the prospector 
must learn to recognize. It is the charac- 
teristics of hardness, specific gravity, 
crystal, luster, color, etc. as they apply to 
an ore rather than a metal which con- 
cerns the experienced prospector. 

Once the prospector has identified his 
samples as nearly as possible from their 
physical characteristics, he realizes the 
necessity of more positive tests. A few in- 
expensive chemicals, which are not dan- 
gerous, will provide the means for fast 
and definite identification, With a small 

acids, plus common ammonia and a piece 
of tinfoil, look what can be done! 

for a sample thought to contain silver 
or lead, pulverize some of the ore and 
place a small amount in a pyrex dish. 
Add enough dilute nitric acid to cover 
and boil over a flame until the concen- 
trate is dissolved. When the solution 
cools, acid several drops of hydro-chloric 
acid. If the sample contains silver or 
lead, a white salt will settle to the bottom 
of the dish. If this salt is silver, it will 
turn dark in color when exposed to the 
light for some time, while lead will re- 
main white. I-or an even mote definite- 



test, add clean water to part of the solu- 
tion and boil. If it is lead, the salt will 
dissolve, If it does not dissolve, add a 
small amount of ammonia to the remain- 
der of the solution and stir thoroughly. 
If silver is present, the salt will then dis- 
solve. What could be easier? 

If you think your sample contains gold, 
pulverize it and place a small amount of 
the concentrate in a pyrex dish with one 
part nitric and three parts hydro-chloric 
acids, boil and let the solution cool. 
Place several drops on a clean white 
paper towel and add a drop or two of a 
solution made by dissolving a small piece 
of tinfoil in hydro-chloric acid. If gold 
is present, the solution will turn pink or 
red, the darker the color the richer the 
ore. A test for tungsten is quite similar. 
Place some of the concentrated sample 
in a dish with hydro-chloric acid and a 
small piece of tinfoil and boil over a 
flame. If the solution turns blue as it 
cools, tungsten is present. The darker the 
blue, the higher the percentage of tung- 
sten in the ore. Other tests may be made 
just as easily and at small cost. Books are 
available which describe such tests. A 
small kit stocked with testing agents and 
carried into the field is not only valuable 
for making field assays, but is also educa- 
tional and promotes greater interest in 
p respecting. 

As easily found mineral deposits ?.re 
already discovered, more modern methods 
and better equipment are necessary for 
prospecting new space age metals. Be- 
cause these constitute the future finan- 
cial incentive, it isn't reasonable to con- 
fine your weekend prospecting to basic 
metals such as silver, lead, and gold 
worth, perhaps, $50 per ton, while molyb- 
denum, zirconium, or hcry Ilium is worth 
many times more, if you know what to 
look for and how to recognize and iden- 
tify it when found. In the rugged desert 
country of western Utah, deposits of 
beryllium have been found near Spor 
Mountain not far from mining towns 
which had been prospected for years, but 
only for basic metals. Beryllium is a 
space age metal in demand for today's 
rocket industry-. Although only 2/3rds 
the weight of aluminum, it's pound for 
pound stronger than steel, very hard and 
resistant to heat, and will alloy with al- 
most any other metal. Only 3% of beryl- 
lium added to nickel or copper makes an 
alloy having a tensile strength greater 
than structural steel. 

Beryllium is found in pegmatites which 
are merely cracks in igneous (volcanic) 
rocks, such as granite, which are filled 
with coarse quartz, mica, and feldspar 
forced by pressure into the cracks from 
the earth's depths while still in a molten 



state. Beryllium does not occur in nature 
as a free metal like gold, but is found 
in a number of ores, nearly all found in 
pegmatites and having the same general 
characteristics. They are light, having a 
specific gravity of 2.5 to 3. % except 
when associated with iron, and are gener- 
ally hard, from 5 to S on the Mohs Scale. 

Most of these ores resemble common 
quartz or garnet iron and are usually 
associated with granite. The ore gener- 
ally occurs in large crystals in colors 
from white to green, red, or brown. The 
crystals usually have a glassy or resinous 
luster, but may vary from pearl to nearly 
transparent. The amount of beryllium 
may vary from 15% to 40% in the vari- 
ous ores and is sold by the ton unit, a 
unit being 200 pounds of ore containing 
at least 10% beryllium. A bonus is paid 
for the richer ore which, in most cases, 
makes it more valuable than any gold or 
silver ore a prospector might find. Prior 
to the discovery at Spor Mountain, which 
is the largest known deposit in the free 
world, if not anywhere, the United States 
imported $$% of its needs. The newly 
found deposit may mean we are no longer 
dependent upon foreign supply. This is 
only one example, but it does illustrate 
the folly of searching for basic metals 
while over-looking rater metals worth 
much more. 

Knowing what to look for is no more 
important than knowing where to look. 
Good maps are essential and among the 
best are those available from the U.S. 
Geological Survey. These are well detail- 
ed, showing ground contours in relief, 
prominent natural features, existing mines, 
roads, trails, and streams, and are avail- 
able in several scales. Thcj scale of 
1:125,000, where one inch equals two 
miles, is a good one to locate general 
areas, while the maps having a scale of 
1:24,000 where one inch equals 2,000 
feet are ideal for locating specific topo- 
graphic details. They are available for 
almost all areas at a cost of approximately 
30c each. (See DESERT, June 196V). 

The picture of a bearded prospector 
plodding across the desert with a burro 
might be romantic, but: very few of those 
old timers struck it rich. Today's pros- 
pector with modern equipment stands a 
much better chance and the stakes are 
higher! If you'll take time to study the 
characteristics of ores you are searching 
for so you'll recognize them and be able 
to identify them by proper tests, and if 
you know your search area, you could 
strike it richer than any old timer ever 
did. And, if you happen to see another 
prospector digging away at an outcrop 
in the hot desert sun, stop and offer him 
a drink, It might be me! □ 
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PERHAPS WE have found a due to 
the mystery of the maze; perhaps 
not. We are hoping a DESERT render 
can contribute to this story. 



It all began about i 5 years ago when 
the town of Needies, California, located 
on the bank of the lower Colorado River, 
tried to get a historical marker from the 
California Highway Department to com- 
memorate a prehistoric Indian site. Before 
bestowing such an honor, however, the 
Highway department demands assurance 
of a site's legitimate claim to antiquity. 
This is where the citizens ran into trouble. 

Their neighbors to the south, at Blythe, 
had already acquired a marker to establish 
a site where a series of prehistoric giant 
effigies had been made by scraping sun- 
darkened rock away from the lighter sur- 
face of the ground (DESERT Nov. ¥ $f). 
These had been discovered by a pilot fly- 
ing over the area, but went unreported 



until the U.S. Air Force during World 
War If called them to the attention of 
the Smithsonian Institute and the Nation- 
al Geographic Society, 

These august organizations launched a 
joint expedition to study the matter and 
turned up a similar site on the Arizona 
side of the river directly across from Rip- 
ley, as well as reports of one on the Giia 
some 300 miles to the east. They also re- 
corded the existence of a giant maze 
covering some ten acres of desert near 
Needles, hut since no similar site was 
found to associate with the ma2e and the 
giant figures were some distance away, 
they sort of glossed over the maze. Had 
a similar maze been known to exist else- 
where. Needles would have had a stronger 
case for its historic marker. 

Twelve years after the Blythe site had 
been studied, a set of giant effigies pre- 
dating Christ turned up on a desert pla- 

riyinsi m 2000 fee/, jiilot Locke estimated circular maze (overs radius of two miles 



teau in Pern. Etched into the yellow sub- 
soil and outlined in dark stones like those 
of Blythe, the Peruvian figures nearNazca 
resembled ceremonial roads, spiders, a 
bird with an elongated beak, one with a 
zigzag neck, a killer whale, a 262-foot 
monkey and the site's largest figure, a 
bird measuring 787 feet long, 

In addition to these characters, a mys- 
terious series of lines, similar to the 
Needles maze, covered an area of five 
miles. The leading authority on the Peru- 
vian effigies, German rnathematician- 
astronomer Maria Reiche, found that 
many of the straight lines pointed to cer- 
tain stars. This caused her to conclude that 
the vast series of windrows had some- 
thing to do with the summer solstice, an 
important date to agricultural people and 
an industry which also occupied tribes 
along the lower Colorado. The fact that 
both sites are in desert areas and include 
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over-scaled figures doesn't necessarily in- 
dica:e a relationship, but at least it es- 
tablishes a precedent for a giant maze 
constructed in like manner and associated 
with objective figures. 

The mysterious maze of Needles rested 
quietly on a dry, rocky plateau beside the 
rive: near (lie railroad bridge until the 
hullabaloo broke loose. Then it became 
the subject of impassioned town meetings 
and hot editorials. One fact, established 
beyond any doubt, was that modern Mo- 
have tribes periodically made running 
foravs through the maze in a traditional 
ceremony designed to lure evil spirits into 
its I ihyrinths and trap them there. This 
was confirmed by North American Indian 
authority F.dward S. Curtis in a report on 
Mohave Indian ceremonies. 

But dissenting voices claimed the maze 
held no mystery at all; that it was simply 
rock scraped into windrows by horse- 
drawn rakes to lie used for caisson work 
when the Santa E?e Railroad constructed 
its bridge across the Colorado in 1891. 
"Proof was found in an excerpt from 
engineering records which described the 
process in detail. 

About to see their region's most pic- 
turesque legend reduced to an absurdity, 
old timers came to the fore. What quix- 
otic quirk would cause Indians to shed 
their evil spirits in an industrial rock 
pile, they scoffed? Mr. Fred Kelly, an 
early postmaster of Needles, claimed that 
in 1 S92 he personally inspected both the 
gigantic maze and an outline ol a human 
figure to one side of it, the latter des- 
troyed when the railroad was relocated. 
He had even telegraphed his Congress- 
man and succeeded in stopping the com- 
plete removal of the maze when the rail- 
road threatened it. Others confirmed that 
they, too, had examined both a figure, 
now missing, and the maze before the 
railroad bridge was in construction. 

But the cou\) iie »reice fell when a 
plane banked and turned over the hamlet 
of Topoc across the river from Needles' 
maze. In this plane flew Arthur Wood- 
ward of the Los Angeles County Museum 
whe had come to survey the maze from 
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the air and offer an opinion. Below him 
and dearly diseernable, Woodward iden- 
tified a rectangular series of stripes of 
uniform pattern, obviously made with 
scrapers. This, of course, was the source 
ol the broken stone used for the railroad 
bridge construction. 

[fl delenv of the Needles maze's anti- 
qmtv and Indian heritage. Woodward also 
pointed out that the windrows of the 
maze were not parallel throughout their 
length. Here and there termini of lines 
converged and almost met. Such irregu- 
larity could not have been accomplished 

However, by this time the unfortunate 
contfovers) had caused loss of confidence 
among promoters of the historical marker 
and it was never secured. Later, additional 
railroad tracks cut away more of the maze 
and more recently still, a cross-country 
freeway removed another chunk. Portions 
of it still remain, but the dramatic impact 
ot its immensity is lost forever. 

Lamenting the fact that progress now 
denied Mohaves their traditional deposit- 
ory for evil spirits, we recently flew over 
the area with Needles' pilot Emory Locke 
in order to photograph for posterity what 



remained of the maze. During the 
Mr. Locke commented that he'd once 
noticed a similar ground pattern a few 
miles east of the river on the Arizona 
side. Imagining he referred to the 1891 
Topoc site where the railroad gangs actu- 
ally raked rock into windrows, we decided 
to catch a photo of that, too. 

But that isn't what it was. Here, in an 
area far removed from the railroad and 
bridge and totally inaccessible by con- 
ventional vehicles, was a concentrk maze 
ol gigantic proportion. Flying at 2000 
feet, we estimated it covered about two 
miles in diameter, One broad wash and 
several small ones cut through it, but on 
each side of the washes concentric lines 
Continued, uninterrupted. How aborigines, 
without mechanical equipment, could 
have achieved a design of such vast pro- 
portion in the hard rocky terrain is in- 
conceivable. 

In order to examine the pattern more 
closely, we later returned with the DES- 
ERT Magazine Grasshopper, a vehicle es- 
pecially designed for back country ex- 
ploration. 

Strewn with boulders and mesquite and 
palo venie trees, the wash leading from 
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Turn off highway at gate hi fence about two miles east o\ Lake Harasu turnoff. Park 
inside and bike up wash for about a mile to reach maze. 




the highway to the site was fiercely re- 
sistant. Many times on reaching an im- 
passe we retraced our tracks to seek 
another way. Wherever hanks cascaded 
gently, we left the wash to take a bearing 
on a pole line which from the air we'd 
noticed touched the far end of the maze. 
This was our only landmark to identify 
its approximate location. 

About a mile south from the highway, 
the wash suddenly leveled onto a plain 
and the maze stretched before us. Acres 
and acres of windrows, reaching as far as 



we could see, undulated with the lay of 
the land, broken only where flash floods 
had cut gullies through the pattern. 
Spaced approximately nine feet apart, the 
rnws of windrows conformed generally 
to the overall perimeter curve, although 
at some places arcs narrowed and allowed 
one concentric ripple to join another, cre- 
ating a maze. This maze was different 
from the controversial Needles maze only 
in that it lay in a circle rather than at 



ant 



areas were less rocky than others 




Windrows vim in anions circular pattern. In areas where the space between them n 
rocky, the rucks are black with desert v.trnhk. Section hi photo was moderately rock). 



and here the windrows shone distinctly 
because the sun-darkened rocks scraped 
from the lighter toned earth color accent- 
ed the pattern. In rockier areas, though, 
where gravel extended deeper under the 
surface, exposed rocks between the wind- 
rows had also darkened and the pattern 
was less distinct unless you were close 
enough to detect the difference in contour. 

It was hard — and still is — for us to 
accept this as a prehistoric Indian site. It 
seems impossible that it could have been 
engineered with primitive methods, as we 
imagine them. And yet, it could not have 
been achieved by modern means without 
roads leading in and out to transport labor 
and equipment. 

The "evil -spirit trap" suggests a plau- 
sible answer for the mazes, as Avikwame 
Mountain 30 miles north of Needles, fig- 
ures in the legend of the origin of all Yu- 
man tribes. Possibly the mazes were placed 
on each side of the river so pilgrims re- 
turning from any direction to the tribal 
womb could deposit their evil spirits be- 
fore entering the sacred land. 

Both historic and prehistoric Lribes lived 
in great numbers along the lower Colo- 
rado, Near its mouth, at Yuma, Father 
Pedro Font described being met by "seven 
thousand Cojats" on his expedition with 
Juan Bautista de Anza in 1775, and far 
greater numbers occupied the Needles 
area where related tribes lived close to 
one another. Primarily, these early in- 
habitants were horticulturists. Before the 
Colorado was dammed the river over- 
flowed its banks about as often as it 
changed its course and maize was grown 
successfully in places which today will 
hardly accommodate a grease wood. 

Because of their agricultural activity, 
it's highly possible these early farmers 
worked out some sort of sun calendar on 
their gigantic mazes, as Miss Reiche sug- 
gests to explain the Peruvian site. The cir- 
cular maze lies two miles east of the pres- 
ent channel of the Colorado, but about 
mid -way of this distance is a deep channel 
through which the river ran long ago. 
This would have placed the maze at about 
the same distance from water as both the 
Needles' maze and the giant figures of 
Blythe. 

Compared to the 200()-year old Peru- 
vian site, there's nothing to prove the 
Needles maze is more recent, unless it is 
associated with the Blythe figures and re- 
stricted to the era of the horse in America, 
as that animal is depicted among the fig- 
ures. Desert varnish, the dark coating on 
the upper sides of exposed rock, is our 
only gauge. 

This phenomenon, called dnnkel Rid en 
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by the Germans and "patination" or "des- 
ert varnish" by American scientists, occurs 
in desert regions all over the world. One 
theory is that rain water soaks into the 
rock and is then brought back to the sur- 
face by capillary action of the sun. Here 
it evaporates, leaving a deposit of the 
chemicals with which it became chared 
according to the composition of the rock 
itself. The process is indigenous to the 
peculiar climate of the desert. If there is 
Loo much moisture, it leaves the rock in 
liquid form and carries the salts with it. 
If there is too little moisture, salts are not 
dissolved to form the varnish. Another 
theory, advanced by the late Jerry Lauder - 
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colored these shores of the Colorado. 
Spanish missionaries blessed the natives 
here, stage coaches fell to robbers, sol- 
diers battled with Indians, stern wheelers 
transported ore, and prospectors plucked 
gold nuggets from pot holes. 

If the circular maze weren't 
far inland from the present channel of the 
Colorado and so far south of the highway 
and railroad, it would be easier to explain. 
Unless a reader can introduce a better ex- 
planation than our prehistoric one, it looks 
like DUSh'RT has turned up a new arche- 
ological site for Needles' claim to fame. 

It's possible to hike to the site from the 



highway, but carry a canteen. Another 
entre would be by following the pole 
road, which passes adjacent to a small 
portion of the circle's southern perimeter. 
However, there is no way to get onto the 
pole road in the region of the maze. We 
request that those who enter the 
area with dune buggies refrain from driv- 
ing over the windrows of the maze or 
in any other way disturbing it. It might 
also be rewarding to carefully examine 
areas surrounding the maze. We were 
unable to detect any giant effigies from 
the air, but we were flying high and they 
could have eluded us. □ 



Pilot Locke of Needles and DESERT 
editor locate site on map after discovery. 

milk in an early issue of DbSbRT Maga- 
zine, suggests that it's a lichen which at- 
tacks rocks containing iron and mangan- 
ese. In rainy seasons, this decays and the 
iron and manganese pass into solution, re- 
precipitating on surrounding rocks of any 
kind. Continuing century after century 
and toasting under hot desert sun, it fin- 
ally attains a rich utje an last on its ex- 
posed side. The unexposed, of course, re- 
mams natural. 

Scientists remain uncommitted to any 
definite theory, although Lhey agree desert 
varnish takes a long and undetermined 
time to form. According to Professor 
Blackwelder of Stanford University, the- 
climate in an adjacent area to this is such 
that desert varnish isn't forming at pres- 
ent. So, considering speculation by other 
authorities that the climate has not 
changed here for six hundred years, it's 
reasonably safe to assume that desert var- 
nish which has formed on exposed rocks, 
developed over a period prior to that. 

Discounting the nebulous desert var- 
nish theory, the maze could have had an 
entirely different origin. A lot of activity 
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Mystery of the 

Black Rock 



by Fred Reichman 





IT WAS a bright sunny day in October 
when we started across the Black Rock 
Desert in Northern Washoe County. This 
is the best time of year to travel this huge 
dry lake bed, since it is then devoid of 
the damp soft spots which sometimes 
prove disastrous to amateur desert ex- 
plorers. However, the area is now air- 
patrolled on week-ends by a Washoe 
County Deputy Sheriff stationed at Ger- 
lach, the nearest town, his job being to 
watch for explorers stranded because of 
improper equipment and experience. 
It's a large country, sparsely inhabited 




Taf> of ftaf>6, l0'§t. ami piUfi rose. Abme, 
trailer compass rose. 

and seldom traveled. Like a sea of gray 
sand, the old lake bed stretches as far as 
you can see, ending in a mirage. On its 
west, the mountains are typical Nevadan 
with scrub growth, but on the east they 
rise rugged and colorful with red, white, 
black and many shades of brown. Hot 
springs simmer at their base and from a 
il istance you can see the steam rising is 
the cool fall air. 

We made camp on the west side of 
the desert. Our goal was to relocate a 
peculiar phenomenon my wife, Elizabeth, 
and I found on a previous trip. 

Along the eastern foothills is the old 
Applegate and Lassen trail to California. 
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It was while following this that we came 
upon a star-shaped formation a short dis- 
tance from the trail. Made of various 
colored rock and settled into the dirt, it 
appeared very old. Searching further, we 
found two additional smaller ones farther 
from the trail. Our assumption was that 
we'd found some Indian artifacts, since 
the old Indian trail from Pyramid Lake to 
Summit Lake supposedly passed through 
here. 

Several miles south we found great 
amounts of varicolored obsidian, black, 
white, red, and many shades of brown, 
and literally thousands of chipped and 



there be some connection here? Who 
knows? 

After discounting a few illogical possi- 
bilities, we shelved that one and decided 
to search for Hardin City, a ghost town 
in the area which was established 100 
years ago. So optimistic were its settlers 
that the Lost Hardin silver mine had been 
found here that they built a town and 
two mills on speculation alone. As it 
turned out, the mine was evidently a 
grand hoax and soon the town was aban- 
doned (DFSERT, April 't5|,. 

The old ruins are well hidden and we 
had some difficult)' finding them, but 
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finally spotted the outline of a white 
stone jutting its top from a clump of 
tules above a sand dune about 200 yards 
from the road. Due to the lack of any 
other material, Hardin City was built of 
native rock and mud, but the colorful 
local rock gave the old town glamor un- 
surpassed in other mining camps. 

After returning home, we took our 
photos of the curious compass rose to the 
Curator of the Nevada State Museum, but 
he, too, was at a loss to explain its mean- 
ing. I write this article with anticipation, 
hoping a DF.SFRT reader will solve the 
Black Rock mystery. □ 



rum. 



broken arrowheads. That this was once 
an Indian arrow and spear head factory 
was evident. J. Goldsboro Bruff mentions 
this in his journals of a trip to Califor- 
ni;. in 1849. 

Following our first trip, we showed 
photos of our find to a teacher friend and 
student of Nevada history, John Folkes. 
He pointed out something which had 
escaped our notice. The formation on the 
ground resembled a compass rose. It was 
then Elizabeth remembered an item in 
Bruff's journals relative to correcting 
some directional notices in this same area. 
Was it possible that Bruff had made this 
compass rose as a guide? The mystery- 
deepened. 

Now we were back to relocate the de- 
sign and give it a more thorough study. 
Since the location was still fairly fresh in 
our minds, we had little difficulty in 
finding it. Proving something was a dif- 
le-ent story. In the first place, the north 
and south line pointed 20° west of north, 
and the two smaller ones in dissimilar 
directions. The only relationship we could 
find to anything was that the larger wn 
pcinted towards Fremont's Castle, a 
hi.ge, white rock formation on the slope 
of a brown hill which resembles a castle. 
Fremont and his party traveled this route- 
south in the winter of 1844 and Bruff 
named the "castle" in his honor, making 
a drawing of it in his journals. Could 
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Elizabethtown, New Mexico 



BY LAMBEET FLORIN 




*HE SANTA fe Gazette, April 18, 
1868, presented a grim picture of 
life in Elizabethtown, New Mexico. "... 
the place contains something like 50 or 60 
houses," it read, "some of which are like 
the Arkansas Traveler's house — roofless— 
for the weather is too severe to complete 
them. There is considerable hustle and 
the air and s 



to go into Abor's Saloon, you will be con- 
vinced that this is a stirring place. 

"There are several stores, two restau- 
rants and many saloons, and also a drug 
store, a billiard table, barber shop, gam- 
bling houses where miners can deposit 
hard earned earnings in a few hours. The 
house across the street in which you see 

i well t 
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a wide berth in order to remain richer in 
twccet, wiser in mind and better in 
health." Eiizabethtown, almost vanished 
and not on some maps, is about five miles 
north of Eagle's Lake and northwest of 
Cimarron. 

Soldiers stationed at Port Union during 
the Civil .War spent most of their free 
time prospecting the surrounding moun- 
tains, hoping to establish claims which 
they' could work after the war was over. A 
few found small traces of gold, but it re- 
mained for native J t can Has, Apaches 
Vim to make the big finds; and then it 
was copper, not gold. 

Chunks of red ore they brought to show 
post sutler W, H. Moore were rich 
enough to excite his cupidity. When he, 
in turn, displayed them to ranchers K roe- 
nig, John Buck and others, they were 
affected the same way. The little group 
banded together and offered the Indians 
plenty of supplies in return for divulging 
the spot where the ore was found. Their 
scheme resulted in a partnership which 
began developing what was first called, 
simply, "The Copper Mine." After sev 
era I other locations were discovered and 
developed, the original became the Mystic 
Lode Mine. All were located on the far- 
flvng Lucien Maxwell Land Grant, but if 
mine "owners" were aware of the fact 
they were violating Maxwell's rights, they 
^ave no indication. And while copper 
alone was the attraction, news of the 
operations seemed not to reach the ears of 
Maxwell down at Cimarron. 

Kroenig, not satisfied with what he al- 
ready had, sent out a prospecting party to 
the neighborhood of Willow Creek, not 
far from the copper mine. This was in 
1866. While the party was waiting for 
supper to be cooked, one of the men took 
his pan down to the creek to wash out 
some gravel. What he found in the bot- 
tom made him yell for the others and 
what they saw made them forget all about 
food. Father Stanley, New Mexico his- 
torian, writes, "That night they had gold 
for supper," Next morning the party hur- 
ried to Fort Union. Although they had 
promised among themselves to keep secret 
the find, their purchases of supplies 
are used curiosity. In no time at all, the 
banks of Willow Creek swarmed with 
prospectors. 

While few boom towns of the period 
were classed as peaceable, Elizabeth town 
stood out as a nest of murder, pillage and 
robbery. Possibly most spectacular of "E- 
Town's" villains was one Charles Ken- 
nedy who ran a rooming house with his 
Indian wife. If a guest seemed well- 
heeled, Kennedy would kill him and dis- 
member the body, burning the pieces, but 



salvaging all valuables. For a time, since 
arriving travelers were mostly unknown 
and unexpected, the inn-keeper made 
more money than some of the miners. But 
one guest war expected; more, his friends 
knew where he intended to stay. When 
he failed to appear, they went to the 
house and were met outside by the dis- 
traught wife. She had had all she could 
take of such goings on and was headed 
for town. 

Vigilantes were- summoned, Kennedy 
in jail, but his stay was brief. 
Outraged citizens forcibly removed him. 



He was thrown to the ground with his 
hands and feet tied and a rope placed 
around his neck. The rope's end was at- 
tached to the saddle of a horse. Then 
Kennedy was dragged up and down the 
street until he was dead. 

Eiizabethtown has long been ghostly, 
but enough buildings remain to present a 
semblance of what it must have been 
when gold, murder and painted women 
roamed its streets. Our photo, reminis- 
cent of an ancient Roman aqueduct, shows 
the burned out ruins of the two-story 



combination dancehall 



saloon. 



PROSPECTORS Untover ,he history of the desert 



NOW ONLY 
5169.50 
COMPLETE 



It con detect gold and 
nuggets, Rings, Coins, Veins, 
□ nd treasures. 



• No cumbersome Earphones 
is used • Two highly sensi 
detecting small nuggets, 
reins • Simple to Operate 
tions . , . and fresb batteri 
gold nugget which it will 

Easy terms available Send 
S% Discount For 






"SINCE 1931" 
ELEVEN MODELS 17 FT. TO 35 FT. 



GTC Traveleze Camper Coach, 
available in the popular models 10Vz 
ft. and 8Vz ft. 

MODEL 23 

msoi -m mmmm tBP protect your health 

Wr.te for free literature wilh WATER-GARD purifier; 

TRAVELEZE TRAILER CO., INC. d. bI .o standard eouipmini on ml 

11473 Penrose Street Sun Valley, California TRicmglu 7-5587 self-cohtainki models 




Back Issue Special 



1964 Volume 1965 Volume 

ONLY $3.50 ONLY $4.00 

First Time Offered 

The hundreds of articles in these complete back issue sets ore as timety today as when 
they were written. Covering every subject of the West they will makes hours and hours 
of fascinating reading for you and your friends. To keep them for reference and as guides 
also order our beautiful brown vinyl 12-Issue binder for only t3.50 including tan and 
postage. State what year you want imprinted on binder. 

Send check or money order to Back Issue Department 
DESERT Magazine, Palm Desert, California 92260. 
Orders filled the day they are received. 
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JEWflRi" CRAFTS CATALOG 



196 pages 

Lapidary - rockhoanding - jewelry making , 
add up to a fascinating creative an] 



GET CRAFT'S BIGGEST CATALOG 



World's largest selection- over 10,000 items 
offered... imports from »ll parts of ihe world, 
STONES — JEWELRY MATERIALS 
MOUNTINGS — BOOKS — CRAFT TOOLS 
i MACHINERY— SUPPLIES — ETC. 



S£ND FO* FREE CATALOG 



GRIEGER'S, INC. 

tDspt 30 -1633 E. Wolnul — Foiad«no, Calif. -if"" 




Metal Detectors 

BOUGHT — SOLD — TRADED 

Dealer For 
Detectron, Fisher, Gotdak, 
Rayscope, GeoFinder, Metrotech 

Repair Service 

Write for FREE 32-Page Booklet 
on Detectors, Books and Maps 

BILL'S SERVICE CENTER 

1 6238 Lakewood Blvd. 
Bellflowet, California 90706 



AUTHORS! 

If yau have completed, a buok-lenglh manu- 
script f you may be interested in our special 
publishing pinn. Unrlrr Lhis progm™, many 
lawyers, executive, teachers, scholars and 
ovt>n tjouat wives have seen their work pub- 
Hulled, promoted and marfc^tcrl on a digni- 
fied, professional hasLs. All subjects con- 
sidered — non-fiftum, fjc-r. SotJ, poetry, etc. 
Send for our free 40-pitjr^ illustrated bro- 
chure today. Ask for Booklet, D. 

VANTAGE PRESS, INC. 
120 W. 31st St.. New York 1. N.Y. 

In CWlft! 8233 Hollywiuid Blvd., I,. A. 
In Wash., 1>,C: lulu Vermont Ave., JJ.W. 




Metal Detector Kits" 
"The BONANZA 

America's biggest and 
lowest priced line of 
fully guaranteed Detector Kits. 
Will react to all kinds of metal 
objects including gold, copper, 
silver, lead, guns, cannon halls, etc. 

Free literature, budget terms, 
trade t in accepted. 

BONANZA ELECTRONICS 

P. O. Box 246, Dept. DM 
Sweet Home, Oregon 



BOOKS 



Order FREE Catalogue 

DESERT MAGAZINE 
BOOK STORE 
Palm Desert, California 92260 



New Rio Grande Bridge 

by W, Thetford Levirxess 





SPANNING THE Rio Grande 
near Taos, New Mexico, the West's 
newest high bridge is a two million dollar 
structure projected to connect cities across 
northern New Mexico with a direct high- 
way. Beginning at the Oklahoma line east 
of Clayton and reaching Taos via Raton 
and Cimarron, V. S. 64 will soon be re- 
routed over the new bridge. Extensions to 
the route are planned to Tierra Amanita, 
through Dulce to Farmington, and into 
Arizona west of Shiprock. Only about 42 
miles remain to be built, but this distance 
includes some of the Southwest's most 
rugged terrain, Elevations hit the 9,000- 
foot mark in the unfinished portion be- 
tween Tres Piedras and Tierra Amarilla. 
The artery will be completed in 1968, 

Hut the bridge is open to traffic. A 
marvel of engineering and beauty, it is 



about 10 miles northwest of Taos 
at a point where the rim of the gorge is 
more than 1,200 feet across. A lava flow, 
approximately 150 feet below the rim, ex- 
tends into the canyon around 300 feet 
from each wall. This provides space— and 
anchorage— for the piers. The center span 
of the bridge is about 600 feet long, with 
; half that length. The Washing- 
ton Monument in the nation's capital 
could be placed in the gorge under the 
bridge, with clearance of more than 100 
feet. 

The 29,000-square-foot deck forms a 
roadway 28 feet wide with a four-foot 
walk on each side. Six observation plat- 
forms are offset from the bridge, provid- 
ing view points for tourists. Parking facil- 
ities are provided at both ends. This will 
do much to facilitate cross-country travel 
through formerly isolated areas. □ 



r 



DIRECT FROM AUSTRALIA 

OPALS and SAPPHIRES 



This Month's Best Buy 

MINE RUN SAPPHIRES " 
Blue, Green, Porti-colors, Black Stars 
Blue Cabochons 
Mined Lot Ungraded 1 Whole Pound 
SlO.OO FREE SEA MAIL 



Send personal cheque. International money 
jrder. bank draft. Free 16 page list of all 
Australian Gemstones, 

Australian Gem Trading Co. 

294 Little Collins Street 
MELBOURNE, C.l. AUSTRALIA 




NEW — 
ENLARGED 
BOOK OF 
FLOWSHEETS 



New, enlarged Second Edition includes 170 
flowsheets, 315 pages packed with thousands 
of ideas for" more profitable processing of 
minerajs from Alumina to Zinc! Articles on 
marketing, chemical smefting, ereetrolytic re- 
fining. Recognized, endorsed by leaders of 
industry, hard-bound copy costs only $10.00. 
Unconditional money-back guarantee. Book 
sent postpaid anywhere [ n the world, if pay- 
merit accompanies order. Mail order to: 



Technic*! Pub J i cot ions Dept., 
Danvar Equipment Company 
1400 17th $?«; Denver, Colorado 80317 
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Hints for Desert Travelers 



by Bruce Barron 



\ VISIONS OF tepid soda pop, wilted 
lettuce, sour milk and tainted lunch 
meat, dance through your mind as you 
ruefully peer into that faithful old ice 
chest and see your last hunk of ice meta- 
morphose into slushy water. Here are 
some ways you can stretch that ice, or at 
least keep those groceries cool and fresh. 

If planning an extended tour into the 
hinterlands, invest in an extra economy 
priced ice chest. Wrap a piece of dry ice 
in newspaper and sandwich it in with 
your regular ice. Then stash it away in 
your reserve chest. 

Ice will last much longer if you mini- 
mize the number of times you open and 
close the chest. Whenever possible re- 



frain from placing grocery items c 
against the ice. Be sure to return all items 



METAL & MINERAL 
LOCATORS by 



Bed 





Finder 



ALWAYS BETTER ALL WAYS 



LITERATURE 



the Sed Finder c°. 



CALIFORNIA 



to the chest immediately after use to avoid 
the necessity of re-chilling. 

If camping near a copious water sup- 
ply, you can improvise an efficient "pre- 
ice age" evaporating water cooler. Take a 
dish pan or water pail full of water and 
set it on a box. Anchor the ends of towels, 
burlap, or other absorbent type of cloth in 
the pan, and drape it over the box con- 
taining items to be chilled. Wicking 
action slowly siphons water down through 
the cloth. Evaporative action will keep 
items cool. Cooler in above photograph 
has an inverted garbage can lid for a re- 
servoir, heavy woven fence mesh for 
sides and shelving and a burlap cover. It 
weighs about 16 lbs. A jug of water in- 
verted in the reservoir acts as a reserve. □ 



UNIQUE • DELICIOUS 
IDEAL FOR ALL OCCASIONS 




SALAMI 

A genuine taste of 
"the Old West from ihc 
Big $9 02S, | Ieart of Buffalo Country 
SEND CHECK, CASH OR MONEY ORDER TO: 

Dept.lO-D, B-973 Jockson Hole 
JACKSON, WYOMING 



FREE 



GEM MAKING AS A HOBBY 

A NEW AND EXCITING BROCHURE 
FEATURING BASIC INFORMATION 
AND IDEAS FOR THE ROCK HOBBY| 

PLUS A CATALOG OF THE 
NEWEST IN LAPIDARY EQUIPMENT 




STAR DIAMOND 
INDUSTRIES, INC. 

1421 WEST 2 4 O STREET 
HARBOR CITY CALIFORNIA 9O710 



Lowest Photo Print Prices 
Highest Quality 

Dev. & print B Jumbo prints 

from Kodacolor fitm _ $1.78 

Dev. & print 12 Jumbo prints 

from Kodacolor film $2.42 

Dev. & print 1 2 Jumbo prints end 

new roll of Kodacolor film $3.30 

Reprints from Kodacolor negs $ .16 

Send for price sheets 
and envelopes 

All other 
Photo prices are 
comparably low 

MARKET BASKET PHOTO CO. 

P. O. Box 370, Yuma, Arijona or 
P. O. Box 2830, Son Diego, California 




Subscriptions as Gifts 




STOP 



That thief with "LOCK STRAP'! 

A revolutionary new design 
attaches to front and 
rear slot. For all G.I. cans 
and all 6" high rear 
panels. All steel construc- 
tion and electric welded. 
TYPE E ONLY $5.00 
Calit. residents add 
4% sales tax. 

SEND FOR FREE BROCHURE SHOWING FIVE 
OTHER MODELS TO FIT ANT VEHICLE. 
DEALER INQUIRIES INVITED, 

LOCK STRAP 

3Z9 West Umita Ave , Dept. 0. Glendale, Calif 91204 
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Trading Pest 

CLASSIFIEDS 



AUTO ACCESSORIES 



"NEVER GET stuck again.'' Equip with Armstrong 
H i- Flotation truck tires. Tested in Baja! Proved 
in competition! Jeep, Scout, Branca, Toyota, 
Datsun, '/j -ton Ford, Chevrolet, G.M.C. pick- 
ups, campers. 1 1 :00xl 5"-l 6", 6-8 ply, extra 
wide 8'' wheels — no exchange necessary. Low 
low prices. Free catalog. R, Cepek, Box 181, 
South Gate, California 90250, Displayed at 
Jacobsen Suppliers, topographic map head- 
quarters, 9322 California Avenue, South Gate. 
D ays LO9-8041 , evening s LQ4-3 4 78. 

MARK TEN Ignition system. More efficient opera- 
tion for all cars, trucks, boats. Sparkplugs 
last 5 to 1 times longer, 7 % increase in gas 
mileage or better, cost $36.50 plus postage 
and CCD. Four Winds Trading Co. 2333 
Canosa, Las Vegas, Nevada. 

1965 LAND ROVER ■■Ultimate" Camper, elevci ■ 
ting roof, fully equipped to sleep, live, four. 
Goes anywhere. Under 10,000 miles. Will 
help deliver. $4350 (save $2000). John 
Brauer, 6090 Hoyt Street, Arvada, Colorado. 
_r"hone_ | 303| 4 22-5138. 

•ART 

SCULPTUS ABSTRACTLY — Ordinary things ele- 
vated to a level of extraordinary distinction. 
Rancha Environmental Nurseries, Twentynine 
Palms "Yello Pages." 



• BOOKS - MAGAZINES 



OUT-OF-PRINT books at lowest prices! You 
name it — we find it! Western Americana, 
desert and Indian books a specialty. Send 
us your wants. No obligation, International 
Boskfinders. Box 2003 ■ D. Beverly Hills, Calif. 

" OVERLOOKED FORTUNES" in minerals and gem 
stones; here are a few of the 300 or more 
you may be overlooking: uranium, vanadium, 
tin, tungsten, columbium, tantalum, nickel, 
cobalt, gold, silver, platinum, iridium, beryl- 
lium, emeralds, etc. Some worth $1 to $2 a 
pound, others $25 to $200 per ounce; an 
emerald the size of your thumb may be 
worth $1000 or more; learn how to find, 
identify and cash in on them. New simple 
system. Send far free copy "Overlooked For- 
tunes in Minerals,'" it may lead to knowledge 
which may make you rich! Duke's Research 
Laboratory, Box 666-B, Truth or Consequences 
New Mexico 87901. 

"GHOST TOWN Directory of the West"— .over 
340 sites in ten western states. Pictures and 
maps. Price $1. Pierce Publishing Co., Box 

_5221, Dept. A-9, Abilene, Texas: 

■ 1200 BOTTLES PRICED" — well illustrated, com- 
plete description, covers entire field, 164 
pages, by J, C Tibbitts, first president of 
Antique Bottle Collectors Association and edi- 
tor of the "Pontil, 1 $4.25 post paid. The 
Little Glass Shack, 3161-B 56th St., Sacra- 
mento, Calif. 95820. 



• BOOKS -MAGAZINES 



: 



GHOST TOWN clues! "Old Mines of Southern 
California,' by Storms: mines, camps, etc., 
desert, mountain, coastal areas, Calico- Solton 
Sea, Colorado River areas, and all southern 
counties, reprint 1 E93, 96 pages, $2.50. "Old 
Mines of California-Nevada," by Raymond: 
mines, camps, etc., 100 years old, every 
county of Nevada, plus detailed California 
Mother Lode country; fantastic details, clues, 
sites, locations, shafts, diagrams, 134 pages, 
S2.50. Postpaid, Frontier Books, Box 31-D, 
Toyahvale, Texas. 79786. 

BOOK HUNTING is our business, service is our 
product. No charge for search. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. D-J Book Search Service, P. O. 
Box '3352-D, San Bernardino, Calif, 924 04, 



A BOTTLE Collector's Book, the newest and most 
complete book to date. Sections on specific 
antique bottles, superior photographs, a com- 
parative price list, a glossary of collecting 
terms, $3.00 paperback, $5.25 hardcover pre- 
paid. Order from authors Pot and Bob Fer- 

_ raro, 465 15rh Street (E), Lovelock, Nevada. 

OFFICIAL GHOST towns and historical sites. 785 
exciting California locations and descriptions. 
SI. 95. Miracle Enterprises, 1825 Miracle 
Mile, Tucson, Arizona. 



HANDBOOK FOR the Bottle-ologist," 1000 
bottles, illustrations, variety and 1882 drug 
price guide, $2.75. Richard Fike, 1135 Max- 
field Dr., Ogden, Utah 84 404. 

GHOST TOWN MAPS — "California Ghost Town 
Trails" has maps, pictures, index to 90 Cali- 
fornia Ghost towns, $2.95. A, Abbott, 1513 
West Romneya Drive, Anaheim, California. 

THE BOTTLE TRAIL" Bottle histories volumes 1 
through 6. Many brands and sodo sketches 
in new Volume Six. $2.15 each book, prepaid. 
May Jones, Box 23, Nara Visa, New Mexico 



GUIDE TO MEXICO'S gems and minerals.- locali- 
ties, mines, maps, directions, contacts. Eng- 
lish-Spanish glossary, too. $2,00 postpaid. 
Gemac, Mentone, Calif. 92359. 

"GEMS Si MINERALS," the monthly guide to 
gems, minerals, and rock hobby fun. $4.00 
yeor, Sample 25c. Gems & Minerals, Mentone, 
Cal if. 92359. _ 

BACKWARD THROUGH A Bottle"— Arizona Ter- 
ritory bottles, relics, ghost towns and home- 
steads. Sketches, photos, histories. Book $2. 
Kay Devner, 8945 E. 20th., Tucson, Arizona 
85710. 

EARLY NEVADA photo copies, $1.50 and up. 
Rocks, rare books, etc, No list. Ask your in- 
terest from: E. W. Darrah, Box 606, Winne- 
mucca, Nevada 89445. 



HOW TO PLACE YOUR AD 

■Jt Mail your copy and first-insertion remit- 
tance to: Trading Post, Desert Magazine, 
Palm Desert, California 92260. Classified 
rates are 25c per word, $5 minimum 
per insertion. 
DEADLINE FOR CLASSIFIED ADS IS 1 OTH OF 
SECOND MONTH PRECEDING COVER DATE. 



SURVIVAL BOOKS! Guerrilla Warfare, Wilder- 
ness Living, Medical, Guns, Self Defense, 
Nature. Books- — Vital, Fascinating, Extraor- 
dinary; Catalog free. Adobe Hacienda, 
Route 3, Box 51 7 A, Glendale, Arizona 85301. 

FRANK FISH — Treasure Hunter— said Gold is 
where you find it. His book "Buried Treasure 
S. Lost Mines" tells how and where to look, 
93 locotfons, photos and maps. 1 9x24 
colored map pinpointing book locations. Book 
$1.50. Map $1.50. Special: both $2.50 post- 
paid. Publisher, Erie Schaefer, 1472.6 Peyton 
Drive, Chino, Calif, 91710. 

ORIGINAL GHOST Town Bottle Price Guide" 
80 page. 5th edition revised. Bottle sketches, 
photos, color plate, current values, $2,25 
postpaid. Discount to dealers. Wes Bressie. 
Rt. 1. Box 582. Eagle Point, Oregon. 

"ASSAULT ON BAJA" — newest Baja book. L. 
Burr Belden says, "provides reader with zest 
of discovery." 75 pages. 30 photos. $2.00 
tax included. E. Washburn, 3934 Cortland, 
Lynwood, California. 

WOULD LIKE to purchase "Black Robes of Lower 
California" by Dunne. Please state price. 
Choral Pepper, Desert Magazine, Palm Desert. 
California 92260. 



• BOOKS - MAGAZINES 



NEVADA TREASURE Hunters Ghost Town Guide. 
Large folded map. 800 place name glossary. 
Railroads, towns, camps, camel trail. $1.50. 
Theron Fox. 1296-C Yosemite, San Jose 26, 
Cali fornia. 

ARIZONA TREASURE Hunters Ghost Town Guide, 
large folded map 1881, small early map, 
1200 place name glossary, mines, camps, 
Indian reservations, etc. $1.50. Theron Fox, 
1296 -E Yose mite, S on Jose, C alifornia. 

FOR SALE- first five volumes of Desert Magazine 
—60 issues, Arthur L. Mull in, 68295 Terrace 

Road, Cathedral City, Calif, Phone 32B- 4539 . 

'"ARIZONA'S GOLDEN ROAD" — Unusual, color- 
ful, true stories about desert ' rats,' miners 
and prospectors of yesteryear; now South- 
west history, $1.50. Hicks Publishing Corpora- 
tion, Box 5394, Pasadena, California 91107. 

• DESERT STATIONERY 



DESERT WILDFLOWERS, Roadrunners, living-color 
notecards, 69 "Desert Portraits" assorted 
$6.90. Dozen assorted $1.50. Brochure. 100 
Desert Christmas, SI 0.75. Artist Henry Mockel, 
Box 726, Twentynine Palms, California. 



• DUDE -GUEST RANCHES 

C-BAR-H GUEST Ranch — -Rest or play— a real 
western holiday, American plan includes 
three delicious meals each day, horseback 
riding, comfortable cottages, swimming pool, 
ranch lodge activities, hay rides, sports 
galore, P.O. Box 373D, Lucerne Valley, Calif, 
Area Code 714, CH 8-7666. 



EQUIPMENT - SUPPLIES 



ENJOY BACKPACK camping. Free booklet tells 
how. Gerry, Dept. 15, Boulder, Colorado 



QUALITY CAMPING and mountaineering equip- 
ment, Down sleeping bags, lightweight tents, 
boots. Free catalog. Highland Outfitters, P.O. 
Box 121, Riverside, California. 

TREASURE HUNTERS and prospectors: Metal de- 
tectors- — Fisher, Detectrons and Whites. Topo- 
graphic maps -Western states. Stamps appre- 
ciated for each state index. 14 -inch improved 
steel Gold Pans with instructions "Prospecting 
With a Gold Ron." (.Dealer Inquiry Invited) 
$2.25 postpaid. Mountain Masters Packs, 
books, compasses, prospectors picks, beef 
jerky, etc. Jacobsen Suppliers, 9322 California 
Avenue, South Gate, California. 



• FOR WOMEN 



LADY GODIVA "The World's Finest Beautifier." 
Complete beauty treatment in one |ar. Write: 
Lola Barnes, 963 North Oakland, Pasadena, 
California 91 104. 



• GEMS 



RIVERSIDE, CALIFORNIA, We have everything 
for the rock hound, pebble pups, interesting 
gifts for those who ore not rock hounds. 
Minerals, slabs, rough materials, lapidary 
supplies, mountings, equipment, black lights. 
Why not stop and browse? Shamrock Rock 
Shop, 593 West La Codena Drive. Riverside. 
Calif. OVerland 6-3956, 
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• GEMS 



• MINING 



• TREASURE FINDERS 



POCKET GOLD, $2. Placer gold, $2. Gold dust, 
$ 1 . Attractively displayed, Postpaid. Money- 
back guarantee. Lester Lea, Box 1125D. Mt 
Shasta, Califorrva. 

CHOICE MINERAL specimens, gems, cutting ma- 
terial, machinery, lapidary and jewelers sup- 
plies, mountings, fluorescent lamps, books. 
Sumner s. 2 1 1 03 Devonshire, Chatsworth, Cal. 



• HOME STUDY 

LEARN OIL pamtmg by mail. Also casein or 
acrylic. Amateur, advanced. Easy, fascinating, 
naturalistic. Easy payments. Art. Box 486, 
Montrose, Colorado. 



• INDIAN GOODS 

SELLING 20,000 Indian relics. 100 nice ancient 
arrowheads $25. Indian skull $25. List free, 
:ear s Glenwood, Arkansas. 

TWO INDIAN WAR arrowheads, scalping knife, 
flint thunderbird, two perfect bird arrow- 
heads, all for $5. Catalog free. Arrowhead, 
Glenwood, Arkansas 7 1943. 

INDIAN ARROWHEADS, collected along the 
ploins of the Rio Grande. 20 samples for 
5.3.50, 100 for $15.00, 500-$60.00, 1,000- 
$100. 00. Nice assorted ones, Prepaid, Oscar 
Cavaios, Jr., 3010 Salinas Ave., Laredo, 
Texas. 

FINE RESERVATION-MADE Navajo, Zuni, Hop! 
jewelry. Large selection of old pawn and 
Kachina dolls now in stock. Many fine old 
baskets, moderately priced, in excellent con- 
dition Navajo rugs, Yei blankets, Chimayo 
blankets, pottery. A collector's paradise! Open 
daily 10 to 5.-30, closed Mondays. Buffalo 
Trading Post, Highway 18, Apple Valley, 
California, 

AUTHENTIC INDIAN jewelry, Navojo rugs, Chi- 
nayo blankets, squaw boots. Collector's 
items. Closed Tuesdays. Pow-Wow Indian 
Trading Post, 19967 Ventura Blvd., Easr 
Woodland Hills. Calif. Open Sundays. 



• MAPS 

SECTIONIZED COUNTY maps — San Bernardino 
13-, Riverside $1; Imperial, small $1, large 
$2 : San Diego $1.25: Inyo $2.50; Kern $1.25, 
direr California counties $1.25 each. Nevada 
counties $1 each, Include 4 percent sales tax. 
Topographic maps of all mapped western 
areas. Wesfwide Maps Co,, 114 West Third 
Street, Los Angeles 13. California. 



• MINING 

FOR SALE; desert claim, stone cabin, approxi 
i-iately 20 acres, old landmark, known as 
Anvil Springs, on all maps. In Butte Valley, 
South Pork Mining District, Inyo County, Cali- 
fornia. Contact owner, V. E. Anderson, 4007 
Eagle Rock Blvd., Los Angeles Telephone 
(213| 256-6749. 

UTAH ASSAYING Co., gold and silver specialists. 
Gold, silver, leod, copper: 1.50 each. Spec- 
t-ogrophs $5 each. 172 North 9rh West, Soli 
Loke City^ Utah JWl 1 6 . 

WEEKEND PROSPECTORS! Kits for 8- foot sluice 
box, portable, knocks down to 1 x x 3 
feet, comes with pan and operating instruc- 
tions, $19.95. Dry washes, complete, $59,95. 
Plans and instruction* only for sluice box 
kits, $2,00. Complete map of gold bearing 
creas for placer mining in California, $1.00. 
Frospecror's Supply Company, P. O. Box 1342, 

Canoga_Park, California^ 

ASSAYS. COMPLETE, accurate, guaranteed. High- 
est quality spectrographs. Only $5,00 per 
sample. Reed Engineering, 620-R So, Ingle- 
wood Ave.. InglewooH. California. 



ABSOLUTELY BEST. Mineral-Metal Identification 
charts. Quickly identifies valuable minerals. 
25 x19" — S2., with plastic cover: S3. Kenny 
K. Jorvestad, Chart Service — DM, 1277 Bond- 
well, Cotton, Calif. 92324. 



• OLD COINS, STAMPS 

DOLLARS — 1878 CC Mint $3.50, very good'. 
1B78-79-80-81-82 S. Mint, 1383-84-35-99- 
1900-01-04 O Mint uncirculated $3 each. 
100 page catalog. Coins, 50c. Shultz, Salt 
Lake City, Utah 84110, ' 



• PHOTO SUPPLIES 

CUSTOM FILM finishing by mail since 1-9:32. 
Morgan Camera Shop "The complete photo- 
graphic store. " 6262 Sunset Blvd., Holly- 
wood, California 90028. 



• PLANTS, SEEDS 

SMOKE1 REES OR JOSHUA TREES; Germinate 
$3.25. Precocial $9.50, large specimen, 
tubbed $100. Smoketree or Joshua Tree Ger- 
minate airmailed anywhere for $3.25 plus 
$1.95 handling. Rancho Environmental Nur- 
sery, 71554 Samarkand, Twentynine Palms, 
California 92277. 

EL RANCHO Galapagos Cactus Growers. You 
are invited to visit our greenhouses and cactus 
gardens on the east slope of Copper Moun- 
tain. Star Route 1, Box 710, Twentynine 
Palms, California. 

CACTUS: ARIZONA varieties, Texas and Mexican 
imports, Junior assortment 10 varieties $3 
postpaid in U.S.A. Mail orders carefully filled. 
Visitors cordially invited. Cactus Fair, Wicker- 
burg, Arizona 85358. 

CHIA SEED, with story : 1 '/, pound $2.00 ; 3 Vi 
pound $5.00; 18 pound $21.00. Pollen Chia 
Commerce, Box 2151D, Prescott, Arizona. 



• REAL ESTATE 

400,000.000 ACRES government public land in 
25 stares. Some low as $1.00 acre. 1966 
report. Details S 1 .00. Public Land, 422DM. 
Washinaton Building. Washington, D.C. 

• TREASURE FINDERS 

LOOKING FOR treasure: Complete detailed cir- 
cuit information to build low-cost transistor 
metal locator and small detector, two circuits 
$2. Treasure Hunter, Box 1796, Costa Mesa. 

Calif. 



FUN AND profit finding buried treasure, relics 
with transistor M. Scope. Known worldwide 
for supersensitivity, dependability. Guaran- 
teed. Very eosy terms. Send for free liteta- 
ture, foscinaring user experiences. Fisher 
Research, Dept. KJZ, Palo Alto, Calif. 94302, 

1LIILD YOUR OWN commercial type detector. 
Find buried treasure, gold, silver, coins. Sen- 
sitive four transistor circuit with speaker. 
Eosy picture-illustrated instructions, schematic, 
parts list, S5.00 prepaid. Janeston Electronics, 
Bo x A, Blanch ard, Oklahoma 73010. 

NEW TRANSISTOR instrument detects buried 
coins, firearms, treasures, gold, silver. $19.95. 
up. Free catalog. Relco A-18, Box 10563, 
Houston 1 8, Texas. 

POWERFUL ME7ROTECH locators detect gold, sil- 
ver, coins, relics, Moneyback guarantee. Terms 
free information. Underground Explorations, 
Dept. 3 A, Box 793. Menla Park, California. 

FIND LOST or hidden treasures with new tran- 
sistor metal detector, underwater metal de- 
tectors, scintillation counters, etc. Free litera- 
ture. Gardiner Electronics, Dept. 51, 4729 
North 7th Ave., Phoenix, Arizona. 

FIND BURIED coins, treasures, gold, silver with 
sensitive new 1966 transistor "Electronic 
Prospectors." Free information. Sensitronix, 
2225-L Lou Ellen, Houston, Texas 77018 

NEW 1966 Goldak treasure, coin, gold, silver 
locators. Goldak, Dept. DMC, 1544 W. Glen- 
oaks, Calif. 91201. 



• WESTERN GOODS 

GHOST TOWN items: Sun-colored glass, ame- 
thyst to royal purple; ghost railroads ma- 
terials, tickets: limited odd items from camps 
of the '60s. Write your interest — Box 64-D, 
Smith, Nevada. 



• MISCELLANEOUS 

OMNI -WAVE improves radio reception, clearer, 
more volume. Easily constructed. Complete 
plans $2. California residents add sales tax. 
Pollard Precision Products, 23032 Strathern, 
Canogo Park. Calif. 91304. 

BETTER BREATHING keeps you fit. Why contract 
emphysema, bronchitis, asthma? Render's Di- 
gest reported IFebruary, 19661 this method 
has 'taught 100,000 people how to use their 
lungs properly." Twelve- week \ home course. 
$28. Write today for free information. Insti- 
tute of Breathing, Dept. DE, Box 648, San 
Francisco, California 94101. 





DutAL COOKERY 

J^jua MuS^j 



ESCALLOPED CAULIFLOWER 

Clean one large head of cauliflower, 
but do not cut up. Place in a thin 
white cloth and lower into a kettle 
of boiling salted water. Cook in open 
kettle for 20 minutes. Remove from 
water and place in buttered baking 
dish, careful to keep whole. Cover 
with white sauce to which has been 
added 1 cup grated cheese. Sprin- 
kle with bread crumbs and grated 
cheese and bake in oven until 
browned. 

MOCHA CREAM 

1 tablespoon plain gelatin soaked 
in V4 cup cold water for 5 mi n. 
IV2 cups strong hot coffee 
1/4 cup sugar 

1 pint vanilla ice cream 
Dissolve gelatin in hot coffee. Stir in 
sugar. Cool until it begins to set, 
then combine with the ice cream. 
Sprinkle grated sweet chocolate curls 
or nut meats over top. 



Food Editor 



LAMB SHANKS IN FOIL 
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TROPICAL BEEF STEW 

lbs. stewing meat cut in cubes 
tablespoons flour 
tablespoon cooking oil 
fresh tomatoes, cut up 
medium onion, sliced 
teaspoon salt 

salt 



cup red wine 
cup molasses 
cup water 



and cut in slices 



4 
1 

3 



Cut 



cup raisins 
H teaspoon ginger 
Dredge beef in flour and brown in fat 
in large skillet, or heavy sauce pan. 
Add tomatoes, onion, salt and celery 
salt, and pepper if desired. Combine 
wine, molasses and water and add to 
meat. Cover and simmer for about 2 
hours, or until tender. Add carrots, 
raisins and ginger and cook until 
carrots are tender. This is delicious 
served over hot rice or with mashed 
potatoes. 



lamb shanks 
envelope onion soup mix 
tablespoons of catsup or chili 
sauce 

four pieces of heavy foil large 
enough to wrap and seal lamb shank. 
Place a shank on each piece of foil. 
Mix onion soup mix with catsup or 
chili sauce and spread over each 
shank. Seal foil and place in flat bak- 
ing pan. Bake for 3y 2 hours in 300 
degree oven. 

CHIPPED BEEF-BAKED POTATO 

Cover contents of a jar or package of 
chipped beef with water and bring to 
a boil. Drain, scrape beef to one side 
of pan, place 2 tablespoons butter in 
remainder of pan and let melt. Stir In 
U/2 to 2 tablespoons flour, depend- 
ing whether you want a thick or thin- 
ner sauce; slowly stir in 1 cup milk. 
Stir until you have a smooth sauce 
blended with the beef. Have 2 pota- 
toes baked, split in half and pour 
creamed beef over. This makes a 
quick easy meal. There is usually 
enough salt in the beef, so it is not 
necessary to add any. 

TOMATO BEEF STEW 

1 lb. beef cubes 

2 tablespoons seasoned flour 
IV2 tablespoons shortening 

1 can tomato soup 

1 soup can water 

6 small whole white onions 

6 small carrots, cut in pieces 

3 potatoes, quartered 
H teaspoon thyme 

Dredge meat in flour and brown in 
shortening in heavy skillet. Add soup 
and water. Cover and cook about 1 
hour or until vegetables are tender. 
Stir occasionally. If you wish, you 
may use a can of small, whole pota- 
toes, adding them just long enough 
to heat thoroughly. If gravy isn't 
thick enough, cook for a little while 
with the lid off. 4 servings. 



TOMATOES AU GRATIN 

1 lb, tomatoes 

% cup bread crumbs 

2 tablespoons butter 
Salt and pepper 

Slice tomatoes and place in greased 
baking dish, sprinkle with crumbs 
and seasonings. Repeat layers until 
all is used, ending with layer of 
crumbs. Dot butter over top and 
bake in 400 degree oven for 20 min- 
utes. 

ITALIAN-STYLE ROUND STEAK 

1 round steak, cut % inches 
thick 

1/4 cup Italian dressing 

2 tablespoons lemon juice 
1 teaspoon salt 

y 8 teaspoon garlic salt 

1 tablespoon brown sugar 

2 tablespoons cooking oil 
1/2 cup water 

l A cup chili sauce 

1/2 teaspoon Worcestershire sauce 
1 medium onion, sliced 
1 small can sliced mushrooms 
Combine dressing, lemon juice, 
brown sugar, salt and garlic salt, and 
marinate steak in this mixture for 4 
hours, turning once. Drain steak and 
brown in oil in heavy skillet, brown- 
ing on both sides. Add water, chili 
sauce, and Worcesterchire sauce to 
remaining marinade; lift steak out of 
pan and pour off the grease, return 
to pan, add sliced onion and pour 
marinade mix over, cover and sim- 
mer for iy 2 or 2 hours, or until 
steak is tender. Pour mushrooms and 
juice over steak, cook a few minutes 
to heat mushrooms, then turn into 
hot serving dish. If you cut steak into 
pieces before lifting, you can lift with 
a pancake lifter, thus keeping the 
onions and mushrooms on top. 
Thicken the gravy in the skillet with 
a little flour and pour over to serve. 
Instead of mushrooms, you may use 
sliced carrots, which should be put 
in when the onions are added. 
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Treasure Finder . 




FMSM ODt IlilBII 



Letters requesting answers must include stamped self-addressed envelope 



Baja Controversy . . . 

To the Editor: Thank you for an enjoyable 
weekend. Part Two of your Md&ic <>} Baja 
stimulated my mind so much that sleep was 
impossible. So. 1 spent the mghl perusing 
books and files, hoping to add fodder to your 
research on the Sau/.i AUiiu Mi^i/alctra £";/'<• 
gadk, After many intriguing hours, 1 came Lip 
with a solution of my own. 1 think the ruins 
you found are, instead, the ruins of an old 
cattle ranch that was part of the mission of 
San Francisco de Borja. 

San Borja was a prosperous Jesuit minion, 
due to (he business nf raising and trading in 
livestock. There was at least one, if not more, 
mission ranches in the area. Your description 
fits both that of a cattle operation and an In- 
dian rancheria. The existence of a good trail 
nearby made travel between the ranch and the 
shipping point tt1 Bahia de Los Angeles easy, 
I'll bet you a stack of tortillas that at this 
ver; moment those same Indians are sitting in 
a circle in their Happy Hunting Ground. <_.:;- 
ing clams and flipping eroded shells down on 
your plateau . . . and laughing like hell at us 
cra;:y gringos down here getting all shook up 
over a few oh! piles of fallen roc'k — rocks 
thej hadn't been happy about stacking up in 
the first place ! 

I. too, believe in the Magic of Baja. 

HICARDO DE LA CERDA, 
Tucson. Ari/on.i. 

Editor's comment: \\"e entertained a similar 
idea, but a lost mission is more romantic than 

an abandoned ram-bo so i went I hat route, oj 
course. Maybe thick- Erie will explott the 
site mote thoroughly next trip ami conn- tip 
will} the right answer, hi the uieautinit , out 
letter like yours makes all the work thai went 
iittu this teries worthwhile. It is mart excii'm% 
to have an exchange of ideas I hint to bi right! 
CP. 

Competition! . . . 

T a i'n:- Editor: I noted your article Oldest 
Thing Alive in the last issue with interest 
because the oldest thing alive is supposed to 
be here in Pennsylvania. Near w here 1 live 
theie is a single Box Huckleberry Bush which 
has spread to cover eight acres. Considered 
13,000 years old. it is still growing. Like the 
Brh.tlecouc pine, it Seems able to weather any 
climatic condition. If it were in California, it 
would have long since received world-wide 
publicity, I'm sure. I wish Westerners knew 
as much about the East as we know about the 
West, rnfortunately. there is no Eastern 
publication comparable to yours. 

[•"RANK MAS (.AND. 

Carlisle. Pennsylvania. 

Many Will Mourn . . . 

To the Editor: Recently 1 heard that Ella 
Can has passed away. She authored Tht Stor) 
uj Bodie and The Story uj Mono Count \ and 
is vcell known to many DESERT readers.' Born 
in Bodie in 1HN2, she married David Victor 
Cain in IpO.t, a member of Bodies mosl prom- 
inent family. For many of my own ghost town 
stories, Ella Cain was .generous in sharing 
marerial, and I'm sure other ghost town 
writers and readers share my affection for this 
wonderful wo; n.in . 

LAMBERT FLORIN' 
Portland. Oregon. 



Correction . . . 

7 i tht l\i(it'>r: J would like to correct my goof 
in liott Mine) and Treasures of Nerada in 
last month's DESERT. Conce ruing the Lost 
Cabin Mine. I stated that it was first reported 
in 1 iW0 m a Tonopah saloon. However, Tono- 
pab wasn't discovered until about 1900, al- 
though Nyt County was in the late IROOs. 
You'll probably get some letters about it. 

DORIS CERVERI. 
Reno, Nevada. 

Lost Quail . . . 

I'o the Edtior: Ever since Feb. 19&5) when it 
.■ppcaivd in DESERT, we've been looking for 
the Lost Quail ledge. We assume it is within 
10 miles of Bcccher's Spring; that would be 
abour hall'-a-day's ride on a horse. Now for a 
broad wash, Wildhorsc- Canyon fits that clue. 
The mouth of Witdhorse Canyon is privately 
owned and we couldn't get permission to enter. 
\Ye then combed the hi lis north of Wildhorsc 
ami found Mr. Marouiss' Apache tears, but 
bismuth is not here, for these hills were made 
several million years after the bismuth was 
deposited. These hills are volcanic ash loaded 
wilh round hn 1 1 s si volcanic glass. 

From the Bureau of Mines in Washington 
v.'c Earned that bismithiniie. bismuth sulfide, 
is rare and found in igneous rocks, complex 
pegmatites with tourmaline, magnetite, garnet, 
nil, pyrite. etc. etc. Also, bismuth w ? as mined at 
the Lost Horse mine, which is near Twentynine 
Palms. Information from the California Divis- 
ion of Mines added copper and tungsten to the 
list of minerals that bismuth associated with 
in pegmatites. You can bet 10 to one pegma- 
tite associates with gran ire. so all we had to do 
was find granite hills with pegmatite dykes in 
them. 

So, we got our maps out and fount! a Gran- 
ite Well on the west side of Gold Valley; there 
was also a Gold Valley Spring where quail 
cm i Id gel water. We went I here .and found 
tlifferertl kinds of ore, but no bismuth nor 
i'egmariies. Further north we found pegmatite, 
seams, veins and dykes but no tourmaline, gar- 
nets nor bismuth. 

We re-read Mr. Marquiss' story and con- 
cluded as he did — maybe the plumber ranged 
too far away from Beechers Spring- About two 
miles south of Wild Horse Canyon is a broad 
wash leading into Colton Hills. Up there we 
found a man-made water trap and around it 
were quail and doves, but there's nothing here, 
as these hills are made up of volcanic ash and 
lava, laid down several million years after tht; 
bismuth. So we went to Bearclaw Well and 
crossed ;t ridge. There were prospect holes 
•■'.cry where, hut in quarto. Turning south and 
■; russing a saddle, we came into a different for- 
mation altogether. 

I was on one side of the canyon and Bill on 
I he other. He rushed over with a heavy piece 
of black rock. At firs! 1 thought he'd found it. 
but ihe crystals were wrong. It was an iron 
mixture, l.aier we found iron crystals, calcite 
crystals and apatite crystals. Here is a place that 
needed more looking. At the B.L.M. we learned 
this w hi ile area is owned by the railroad com- 
pany. They wouldn't make any kind of deal. 

'Fin re's one oilier way of locating an area 
where bismuth might be, but it would take 
time and run SCOO per test, so we gave it up 
For ihis year, at least. 

JACK DERFCS, 
Burbank, California. 



To the Editor: You will he surprised id get 

this letter. I am the person who found the 
Cibola treasure, many thanks to your fine 
magazine as all credit goes to it. 1 located the. 
treasure with a metal detector in less than half 
a day. I went through lots of junk before I 
hit it. When I was sure I had it, I filled in 
some dirt and went on prospecting as if I 
hadn't found it. I knew [ was being watched, 
As soon as it got dark, I went back and lifted 
out the old cedar chest, but didn't stop to fill 
in the hole. Most of the stuff was junk — old 
lamps, pots and pans, a bag of marbles, several 
guns and one fine old watch. There was at 
least 50 pounds of lead molded bullets. But 
the best was a decayed sack of coins — gold, 
silver and copper, LI. S. and some foreign. 
The total fate value Came to nearly $5600, 
but I hope to sell them to coin dealers for at 
least 510,000. Not a fortune, but [ was satis- 
fied. No letters were found, but there was 
so me til ing that appeared to be a treasure map 
made by a person who couldn't write. I'll try 
to figure it out and later will send it to you, 
as I'm through with treasure hunting. 

Em sorry the man was too late who wrntc 
that he missed finding I he treasure, but found 
the empty hole I'd left. I don't want to sign 
this letter, so you can just throw it out if you 
like, as you may think it a hoax. 

A Subscriber. 
Editor's note: A reader tee are personally ac- 
quainted with armed at the same scene loo 
late, also, ami discovered the same evidence 
as I hat reported &t, tye reader in Letters in the 
Jam issue, CP, 

Walls of Gold . . . 

To the Editor: In your last issue, Lest Af/jitf 
and Treasures uj Nevada mentioned the "cave 
of the golden walls." Years ago I heard about 
that cave from a friend whose lather worked 
as a miner in the region. That cave should be 
in the southern end of Stillwater Range close 
to Flighway Gold was found there and 
the Summit King mine was among the 10 
largest producers in Nevada. 1 have spent 
many days looking for it, but have not yet 
located the right position of the Painted Hills, 
even from a Cessna plane. The country looks 
like the surface of the moon and there aren't 
any correct maps available. The best help 
might be a new map (No. 2K: Nevada Bureau 
of Maps) published last year by the MacKay 
School of Mines in Reno. Its name is Prelimi- 
nary Geologic Map of a part of the Stillwater 
Range, Churchill County. Maybe someone 
else will find the golden cave. 

MICK J I RACK. 
Stateline, California. 

Credit to Artist . . . 

To the Editor: The composite painting of 
Padre Kino reproduced in last month's DES- 
ERT was created by Fiances O'Brien of Tuc- 
son. Thought you'd like to know. 

MARIE Hl'SGOOD, 
Tucson, Arizona. 

Credit to Photographer . . . 

TfJ the Editor: Those splendid photos to illus- 
s trace my article, High Camp at Hilton Eaies 
in the last issue were taken by Felix Paevel, 
free lance sports writer and photographer, 
HELEN GILBERT. 

Vandals at Work . . . 

To the Editor: just before you went to press 
with my article about Stevens historic sawmill 
in the Sierras in last month's issue, I learned 
that the 9 it-year old structure has been burned 
by vandals. 

ROGER MITCHELL, 
Sierra Madre, Calif, 
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SAVE 
$1.95 

On Each 
Subscription 
and Book! 



For Your Desert Loving Friends Give DESERT MAGAZINE 
For Your Party Loving Friends Give . . . 

ZODIAC PARTIES MENUS AND 



BORED WITH THE SAME 
OLD PARTIES? 

This unique party book by Chora! Pepper, 
editor of DESERT Magazine, shows how 
the stars can make a successful hostess . . . 
how astrology can bring together the right 
guests and reveal their preferences in 
food ... and finally, how a gourmet 
touch may be added to each dish on % 
variety of menus. 

The author plans a different party for 
every month in the year. Her suggestions 
on the guests to invite and the food to 
serve are based on astrological analyses of 
the tastes and interests of those born 
under each of the twelve signs of the 
Zodiac. 




READ THESE REVIEWS!! 

Zodiac Parties is a fun book with very 
workable, interesting recipes, A good 
gift for your hostess, 

—The Dallas Morning News 

Zodiac Parlies is a collection of menus 
and recipes pegged together with an idea 
, . , a good excuse for a party. 

—Associated Press 

Zodiac Parties is a new slant on novel 
entertaining with sensational food design- 
ed to match your guests' personality 
traits. 

— The Hartford Courant 



For every ONE year subscription to DESERT MAGAZINE you can 
purchase a regular $4.95 edition of ZODIAC PARTIES MENUS 
AND RECIPES for only $3.00 — a $1.95 savings! Take advan- 
tage of our Christmas Gift Subscription rates and this Special 
Zodiac Book offer and start your Christmas shopping today the 
easy way. 



CHRISTMAS GIFT RATES 

One year's subscription _ $5.00 

Two years or 2 subscriptions ._ $9.50 

Three years or 3 subscriptions _ $13.00 

Four or more one year subscriptions, each $4.25 

Handsome Brown Vinyl 12-lssue Binder.. $3,50 



HOW TO ORDER 

We will send a beautiful Gift Card with your name to 
the person to whom you are sending DESERT and will 
ship your copy or copies of ZODIAC to you immediately. 
Just add $3.00 for each copy to the amount of the sub- 
scriptions. Sorry, bookkeeping prevents charges on 
this special offer. 



Send Check or Money Order to DESERT Magazine, Palm Desert, Calif. 92260 



